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MopDERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


VOLUME XXXIX NOVEMBER, 1924 NUMBER 7 


THE APPARITIONS IN MACBETH 
Part II 


Our study of the first three apparitions, in an earlier paper 
(Modern Language Notes, Vol. xxx1x, p. 345), led to the view 
that all these alike were prophetic threats at Macbeth’s kingship, 
rather than his life, though the Macduff of the first two was later 
to take his life. The third, Malcolm, as the “Child Crowned,” 
was a challenge both to his kingship and to his succession. The 
fourth, “ A show of eight Kings, and Banquo last,” was likewise 
a challenge to Macbeth’s kingship, but, especially, as we shall see 
later, was a direct challenge to the succession. 

This fourth and last apparition was probably the most signifi- 
cant and the most appalling of the lot. It was the only one of 
the four for which there was no hint in Holinshed, and which, so 
far as we now know, was entirely of Shakespeare’s own contriving. 
As the dramatist’s own addition to the series of apparitions, it was 
apparently intended to enforce the new conception of the character 
and of the plot that Shakespeare imposed upon the chronicle. This 
feature will be seen to constitute the difference between Shakes- 
peare’s and Holinshed’s conception of the hero, and will raise the 
Macbeth of the dramatist to a higher level of tragic passion than 
that of the chronicler. 

The first three apparitions had very greatly disturbed Macbeth, 
but had also given him immediate consolation in the security to 
his own life seemingly promised him by the second and third. 
Not content, however, to be assured, as he thought, of his own 
safety, he was in great anxiety about the succession to the throne. 
Accordingly, in spite of previous warning to “ Hear his speech, but 
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say thou nought,” Macbeth made bold to question the witches about 
his dearest ambition, saying: 
Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing: tell me, if your art 
Can tell so much: shall Banquo’s issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom? 


Whereupon the witches all said to him, “Seek to know no more.” 
But he would not be denied, and insisted: 


I will be satisfied: deny me this, 
And an eternal curse fall on you! Let me know. 


Then the witches produced the fourth apparition, “A show of 
Eight Kings, the last with a glass in his hand; Banquo’s Ghost 
following.” 

Macbeth’s anxiety about the succession, it is evident, was due to 
his remembrance of the earlier prophecy of the witches to Banquo, 
“Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none” (I, 111, 67). Even 
at that time the prophecy greatly disturbed him, for later in the 
same scene he twice spoke about it to Banquo (11, 85 and 118). 
Shakespeare apparently wished his audience to understand that 
this thought had sunk deeply into the mind of Macbeth, and that 
it greatly worried him. It was, in fact, his greatest anxiety. The 
apparition, however, was not difficult for him, and for the audience, 
to interpret, and he at once recognized the line of kings as Ban- 
quo’s descendants, for, as he said, Banquo himself “ points at them 
as his.” 

Upton’s observation on this fourth apparition contributes little 
or nothing to the interpretation, and probably for that reason is 
not quoted by Furness. It is, however, worth quoting as an in- 
stance of the failure of critics generally to observe the deep signifi- 
cance of this last apparition. Upton wrote: “ And when the kings 
appear, we have a piece of machinery, that neither the ancients or 
moderns can exceed. I know nothing any where can parallel it, 
but that most sublime passage in Virgil, where the great successors 
of Aeneas pass in review before the hero’s eyes.” (Critical Obser- 
vations on Shakespeare, 2nd. ed., 1748, p. 39.) 

The bearing of this apparition upon the nature of Macbeth’s 
ambition has not been fully understood. The dramatist was appar- 
ently trying to make it clear that Macbeth desired not merely to 
possess the crown for himself, but, more, if possible, to be able to 
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pass it on to his own descendants. He wanted not only to be a 
king, but even more to found a line of kings. Proud and ambi- 
tious, he wished to be the father of kings. As appears later in the 
play, he thought it scarcely worth while to commit so heinous a 
crime as the murder of Duncan, if in the end the crown would pass 
from his line to that of Banquo. This thought is very clearly 
expressed by Macbeth in his soliloquy following the interview with 
Banquo in which he invited him to the coronation supper: 


Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep: and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be fear’d..... 
sj tere There is none but he 
Whose being I do fear..... 
co eee He chid the sisters 
When first they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them speak to him; then prophet-like 
They hail’d him father to a line of kings: 
Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench’d by an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding. If’t be so, 
For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind; 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d; 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man, 
To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings! 
(III, 1, 49-70) 


These lines should make it abundantly clear that Shakespeare 
wants us to think of Macbeth as having children, and that his 
ambition is not only to hold the throne for himself, but also to pass 
it on to his own descendants. Rowe remarks that “ Macbeth’s 
anxiety to have the crown descend lineally shows that he then had 
children ” (Quoted, Furness, p. 298). And as Brandes remarks, 
if he has no children, these lines are meaningless (William Shakes- 
peare, p. 430). 

Upon this passage Bradley makes the following very pertinent 
comment: “ Obviously he contemplates a son of his succeeding, if 
only he can get rid of Banquo and Fleance . . . I hope this is 
clear; and nothing else matters. Lady Macheth’s child (I, vu, 
54) may be alive or may be dead. It may even be, or have been, 
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her child by a former husband; though if Shakespeare had fol- 
lowed history in making Macbeth marry a widow (as some writers 
gravely assume) he would probably have told us so. It may be 
that Macbeth had many children or that he had none. We cannot 
say, and it does not concern the play” (Shakespearean Tragedy, 
p. 489). 

At the close of the soliloquy referred to Macbeth made the des- 
perate resolve to leave nothing undone to frustrate the succession 
of Banquo’s children, and exclaimed: 


Rather than so, come fate into the list, 
And champion me to the utterance [uttermost]. 


With these thoughts in his mind, he gave to the murderers who 
immediately entered particular instructions to be sure to dispatch 
Fleance with his father, saying, 
and with him— 

To leave no rubs nor botches in the work— 

Fleance his son, that keeps him company, 

Whose absence is no less material to me 

Than is his father’s, must embrace the fate 

Of that dark hour. 

(IIT, 1, 133-138) 


How deeply this thought had taken hold of Macbeth may be seen 
in his bitter disappointment and almost paralysis of fear when the 
murderers later reported that Fleance had escaped them: 


Then comes my fit again: I had else been perfect, 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 

As broad and general as the casing air: 

But now I am cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, bound in 


To saucy doubts and fears. 
(III, 1v, 21-25) 


The fact that the play does not mention any children of Mac- 
beth, nor refer directly to any, does not signify. It is apparent 
that the dramatist wishes us to understand that Lord and Lady 
Macbeth had children, or at least one child, for he early in the play 
had Lady Macbeth say, 


I have given suck and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me. 
(I, vir, 54-5) 


Neither does Holinshed mention any child of Macbeth. But other 
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chroniclers speak of a step-son (son of Lady Macbeth by a former 
husband), or of a son, who survived him and continued the struggle 
against his enemies. (Cf. Furness, p. 394, and Chambers, p. 14.) 
And this Shakespeare added to the tragic motive found in Holin- 
shed. The speech of Macduff’s that “ He has no children” (IV, 
111, 216), no doubt refers not to Macbeth, but to Malcolm, who is 
yet a young man. (Cf. Note in Bradley, pp. 489-492. Of this 
opinion are Ritson, Malone, Rowe, Rolfe, Herford, Hudson, Cham- 
bers, Verity, Schelling, etc.) 

In the same scene in which Lady Macbeth referred to her child, 
Macbeth spoke to her in words that would scarcely be appropriate 
to a childless woman. After she had screwed up his courage to 
the sticking-place, he was so impressed with her almost masculine 
strength that he spoke to her in words that seem to imply that 
she had at least a son: 

Bring forth men-children only; 


For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. (I, vir, 72-4) 


We may take it, then, that Macbeth’s question to the witches 
after the third apparition, in which he sought to know whether or 
not the crown would pass to Banquo’s descendants, was a revelation 
of his deep anxiety on this subject. The fourth apparition, which, 
as we saw, was of the dramatist’s own contriving, came as an answer 
to Macbeth’s inquiry, and is Shakespeare’s attempt to bring before 
his audience the ful] dimensions of Macbeth’s ambition. This, as 
the dramatist wishes us to understand it, included not only the 
kingship for himself, but also for his children after him. It 
should be clear, then, that Macbeth, like Caesar, was anxious to be 
the father to a line of kings. It is thus the dramatist enlarged 
the ambition of Macbeth, as he found it in Holinshed. 

This phase of Macbeth’s ambition may account for his growing 
cruelty and desperation, and for the fact that he endeavored to 
destroy Macduff’s entire family, not only the wife but also the 
children, as he had tried to destroy Banquo and his family. His 
plans toward Macduff he expressed in these words: 

The castle of Macduff I will surprise; 
Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o’ the sword 


His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace him in his line. (IV, 1, 150-3) 
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He almost “ out-Herods Herod” in his desperate efforts to destroy 
all children who might possibly be in the way of aspiring to the 
crown. This he thought necessary in view of the fact that Mac- 
duff was rapidly developing into the leadership of the rebellion 
against him, and threatened to deprive him of his crown, and pos- 
sibly to assume it himself. Therefore, to “make assurance doubly 
sure” he determined to blot out not only Macduff himself, but his 
entire family. 

It is necessary, then, if we would understand Macbeth, to keep in 
mind this twofold and far-reaching nature of his wicked ambition. 
He wishes to be himself a king, and to found a line of kings. The 
apparitions showed, however, that he was to be deprived of his 
kingship, and that, moreover, no son of his should succeed him. 
His attainment of the kingship had not satisfied his ambition, and 
the apparitions warned him that his was to be “ a fruitless crown.” 
Shakespeare has thus enlarged upon and made more tragic the 
brutal ambition of Macbeth as he found it in Holinshed. It is no 
longer merely the selfish ambition to occupy the throne of Scot- 
land himself, but, the more refined, though no less criminal ambi- 
tion to enlarge the heritage of his children after him. All four 
apparitions, then, by prophesying symbolically the loss of Macbeth’s 
crown and the defeat of his ambition to found a line of kings, 
develop very dramatically the true tragic nature of Macbeth’s great 
passion. 

A. W. CRrawForp. 

University of Manitoba. 





GRIMALD’S TRANSLATIONS FROM BEZA 


Of Nicholas Grimald, one of the principal contributors to Tot- 
tel’s miscellany of Songes and Sonettes (1557), Courthope has 
written: * “In him the genius of the epigrammatist predominates, 
and all his poetical efforts are devoted to make the freshly-tuned 
language an instrument for producing terse and pregnant effects 
of expression.” As an illustration of this observation Courthope 
quotes Grimald’s “ Description of Vertue ” from Songes and Son- 


1 History of English Poetry, 1, 149. 
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ettes. Again, he reprints in full Grimald’s elegy entitled, “The 
louer asketh pardon of his dere, for fleeyng from her,” introducing 
it with these words: “In the following curiously conceited lines 
we observe the first symptoms of a new treatment of the subject 
of love. The pedantry and learned allusion which characterize 
them are perhaps the earliest notes in English poetry of that man- 
ner which culminated in the ‘metaphysical’ style of Cowley and 
his contemporaries.” 

Had Courthope chanced to examine closely Timothe Kendall’s 
Flowers of Epigrammes (1577), he might have been surprised to 
find Grimald’s “ Description of Vertue” there reprinted as a 
translation from Theodorus Beza; and had he, following this clue, 
compared the extant English poems of Grimald with Beza’s early 
Latin ones, he would have found that not only the two he reprints 
but also some eight or nine others of the English poet’s contribu- 
tions are close translations from the work of the learned French 
reformer. 

In 1548 Theodore de Béze, better known by his Latinized name 
of Theodorus Beza, had published his Poemata Juvenilia. This 
volume contained, after the manner of many such collections in 
the sixteenth century, Latin elegies, sylvae, epitaphs, and epi- 
grams. Originally published under the pseudonym of Deodatus 
Seba, and in part regretted by their author because of their loose- 
ness, a large number of these juvenile poems were suppressed 
during Beza’s lifetime. In the authorized Theodorit Bezae Vezelu 
Poemata Varia (Geneva, 1597), a careful selection is included, 
together with poems written after 1548. The Juvenilia were re- 
printed in full, however, shortly after Beza’s death, in Gruter’s 
Delitiae Poetarum Gallorum (1609); and again, together with 
similar collections by Muretus and Secundus, in 1757 and 1779. 

Grimald had access, of course, to the first edition of the Juve- 
nilia. His translations, as they appeared in Tottel’s Songes and 
Sonettes, are listed below: ? 


(1). Grimald: The louer to his dear, of his exceding loue 
(96), 46 lines, beginning, 
Phebe twise took her horns, twise layd them by, 
I, all the while, on thee could set no yie. 


? Figures in parentheses are page references: for Grimald, to Arber’s 
reprint (1895) of Songes and Sonnettes; for Beza, to Theodori Bezae 
Vezelit Poemata, Lugduni, 1757. 
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Beza: Elegia III (23), 46 lines beginning, 
Cornua bis posuit, bis cepit cornua Phoebe; 
Nec tamen es tanto tempore visa mihi. 


(2). Grimald: The louer asketh pardon of his dere, for fleeyng 
from her (98), 36 lines, beginning, 
Louers men warn the corps beloued to flee, 
From the blinde fire in case they would liue free. 
Ay mee, how oft haue I fled thee, my Day? 


Elegia V (27), 40 lines, beginning, 

Quisquis amas (aitit ciicti) fugi corpus amatt 
Viuere si coeco liber ab igne cupis. 

Hei mihi, te quoties fugi, mea Candida! fugi. 


(3). Grimald: N. Vincent to G. Blackwood, agaynst wedding 
(99), 20 lines, beginning, 
Sythe, Blackwood, you haue mynde to wed a wife: 
I pray you, tell, wherefore you like that life. 


Beza: Ponticus Cornelio, de Uxore non Ducenda (115), 20 
lines, beginning, 
Cum velis uxorem, Corneli, ducere: quaero 
Conjugium placeat qua ratione tibi? 


(4). Grimald: G. Blackwood to N. Vincent, with weddyng 
(99), 18 lines, beginning, 
Sythe, Vincent, I haue minde to wed a wife: 
You bid me tell, wherfore I like that life. 


Beza: Cornelius Pontico, de Uxore ducenda (116), 18 lines, 
beginning, 
Uxorem cupiam cum ducere, Pontice, quaeris 
Conjugium placeat qua ratione mihi? 


Grimald: Description of Vertue (108). 

What one art thou, thus in torn weed yelad? 
Vertue, in price whom auncient sages had. 

Why, poorely rayd? For fadyng goodes past care. 
Why doublefaced? I marke eche fortunes fare. 
This bridle, what? Mindes rages to restrain. 
Tooles why beare you: I loue to take great pain. 
Why,.winges? I teach aboue the starres to flye. 
Why.tread you death? I onely cannot dye. 


Descriptio Virtutis (80). 

Quaenam tam lacero vestita incedis amictu ? 
Virtus antiquis nobilitata Sophis. 

Cur vestis tam vilis? Opes contemno caducas. 
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Cur gemina est facies? Tempus utrumque noto. 

Quid docet hoc frenum? Mentis cohibere furores. 
Rastros cur gestas? Res mihi grata labor. 

Cur volucris? Doceo tandem super astra volare. 

Cur tibi mors premitur? Nescio sola mori. 







ww 





(6). Grimald: Prayse of measurekepyng (108), 26 lines, be- 
ginning, 
The auncient time commended, not for nought, 
The mean: what better thing can ther be sought? 


Beza: In Mediocritatis Laudem, Elegia II (22), 26 lines, be- 
ginning, 
Non frustra solita est meditii laudare vetustas. 
Nam nil laudari dignius orbis habet. 


(7). Grimald: An other, of the same knightes death (112).* 
For Wilford wept first men, then ayr also, 
For Wilford felt the waters wayfull wo. if 
The men so wept: that bookes, abrode which bee, i 
Of moornyng meeters full a man may see. 

So wayld the ayr: that, clowds consumde, remayned 
No dropes, but drouth the parched erth sustayned. 

So greeted floods: that, where ther rode before 

A ship, a car may go safe on the shore. 

Left were nomo, but heauen, and erth, to make, 
Throughout the world, this greef his rigor take. 

But sins the heauen this Wilfords goste dothe keep, 
The earth, his corps: saye mee, why shold they weep? 


Beza: Ejusdem (47).* 
Budaeum flevere homines, ploravit et aér ; 
Budaeus gelidis est quoque fletus aquis. 
Sic flevere homines, ut plena volumina moestis 
Carminibus quivis Bibliopola terat. 
Sic aér luxit, consumptis undique nimbis, 
Ut jam quas plueret non reperiret aquas. 
Flumina sic flerunt, ut qua modo navis abibat, 
Currat inoffensis sicca quadriga rotis. 
Restabant caelum et tellus, communis ut omni, 
Quamlibet immenso, moeror in orbe foret: 
Sed cum caelum animam Budaei, terra cadaver 
Possideat, quaeso, qua ratione fleant ? 
















































* The second of his two epitaphs upon Sir James Wilford (d. 1550). 

‘The third of his three epitaphs upon Guillaume Budé (d. 1540). 
Another English rendering of this epitaph may be seen in Kendall’s 
Flowers of Epigrammes (1577). 
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Grimald: Vpon the sayd lord Mautrauers death (119). 
Mee thought, of late when lord Mautrauers dyed, 

Our common weal, thus, by her self shee cryed: 

Oft haue I wept for mine, so layd a sleep, 

Yet neuer had I iuster cause to weep. 


: D. Io. Valentis, Regia consiliis (45). 
Extincto nuper Respublica moesta Valente, 
Visa mihi secum sic gemebunda queri: 
Saepe alios flevi, dum sic raperentur, alumnos: 
Causa tamen nunquam justior ulla fuit. 


(9). Grimald: Marcus Tullius Ciceroes death (123), 88 lines, 
beginning, 
Therefore, when restlesse rage of wynde, and waue 
Hee saw: By fates, alas calld for (quod hee) 
Is haplesse Cicero: sayl on, shape course 
To the next shore, and bryng me to my death. 


Beza: Mors Ciceronis, ex Lib. historiarum Livii CXX. et Vitis 
Plutarch, et Valer. Max., Sylva II (3), 73 lines, beginning, 
Ergo ut ventorum rabiem, pelagique furorem 
Indomitum aspexit, fatis heu poscitur, inquit, 
Poscitur infoelix Cicero: convertite vela, 
Et me vicinae moriturum reddite ripae. 


Grimald: Of M. T. Cicero (125). 

For Tullie late, a toomb I gan prepare: 

When Cynthie, thus, bad mee my labour spare. 
Such maner things becoom the ded, quoth hee: 
But Tullie liues, and styll alyue shall bee. 


T. Livii (65).° 
Tumulum Tito nuper parabam Livio; 


Cum sic Apollo jussit ut desisterem : 
Haec mortuos, inquit, decent; vivit Titus. 


(11). My last entry represents a free adaptation rather than a 
translation. 
Grimald: To m. D. A. (107). 


Gorgeous attire, by art made trym, and clene, 


* Kendall’s version of this tristich, in Flowers of Epigrammes, is adapted 
from Grimald’s: 
Or Titus Livrvs. 
For Liuie late a Tombe I gan ordaine, 
what meanest thou Apollo said, refraine: 
Such maner things become the dead (qth he) 
but Liuie liues, and still aliue shalbe. 











Beza: 






*“WVpon the death of lord Mautrauers” (118) is headed, “ out of doc- 
tor Haddons latine.” And it has long been known that “The death of 
Zoroas” (120) is from the Alewandreis of Phillipus Gualtherus, a twelfth- 
century Latin poet. The following, “To his familiar friend” (108), 

No image carued with coonnyng hand, no cloth of purple dye, 

No precious weight of metall bright, no siluer plate gyue I: 

Such gear allures not heuenly herts: such gifts no grace they bring: 

I lo, yat know your minde, will send none such, what then? nothing, 
is plainly based on these lines from the Juvenilia of Muretus (Marc- 
Antoine Muret) : 
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Cheyn, bracelet, perl, or gem of Indian riuer, 
To you I nil, ne can (good Damascene) 
This time of Ianus Calends, here deliuer. 
But what? My hert: which, though long sins certain 
Your own it was, aye present at your hest: 

Yet here itself doth it resigne agayn, 

Within these noombers closde. Where, think you best 
This to repose? There, I suppose, where free 
Minerue you place. For it hath you embraste, 

As thHeliconian Nymphs: with whom, euen hee, 
That burn for soom, Apollo liueth chaste. 

Presents in case by raarnesse you esteem: 

O Lord, how great a gift shall this then seem? 
Xenium Candidae (85). 

Vestes divitiis graves et arte, 

Aptandumve tuo monile collo, 

Aut quos India mittit uniones, 

Jani nec queo, nec volo Calendis 

Ad te mittere, Candida, una Bezae 

Dilectissima Candida. At quid ergo? 

Ipsam nempe animam tibi dicatam, 

Amorisque tui ignibus perustam: 

Quae, pridem tua sit licet, suamque 

Te pridem dominam vocetque ametque, 

Se rursus tibi datque, dedicatque, 

Inclusa his numeris Phaleuciorum. 

Quod si munera raritate censes, 

O Di! quam tibi grande mitto munus! 


These borrowings of Grimald’s call for no extended comment. 
After finding so many, one can readily believe that others of this 
poet’s contributions to Songes and Sonettes may also be renderings 
from contemporary or then recent Latin writers. “The Muses ” 


Non tibi pro xeniis, fulvi pretiosa metalli 
Pondera, non docta signa polita manu, 
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(100) and “The Garden” (111) look suspiciously like transla- 
tions; and it may yet come to light that his admired funeral song 
upon the death of his mother (115) is taken from the verses of 
some Neo-Latinist. 

To return to the statements of Courthope with which we began, 
—a new significance has been given to his emphasis upon the epi- 
grammatic, conceited, and “ metaphysical” qualities of Grimald’s 
work. For we see that these qualities belong to the Latin sources 
from which he translates; and we are pointed to sixteenth-century 
Latin poetry as a factor in some of the most important tendencies 
in English poetry in the early Renaissance. The connection of the 
writing and translating of Latin verse, especially of epigrams, with 
the widespread presence of the conceit in Elizabethan poetry, I 
hope to make the subject of a later study. 


Swarthmore College. Hoyt HopeEwELL Hupson, 





THE TRUE SOURCES OF ROBERT DODSLEY’S THE 


KING AND THE MILLER OF MANSFIELD 


Carlo Goldoni, whose operetta J/ Re Alla Caccia was written dur- 
ing his sojourn at Paris in 1763, states in his memoirs that he had 
attended the premiére of Sedaine’s comedy Le Roi et le Fermier in 
November, 1762, and that La Partie de Chasse de Henri IV, a very 
popular play by Charles Collé, also had come to his attention. 
Concerning the sources of these three pieces, all of which were 
written within four years, Goldoni says: “ Pareva bensi che le com- 
posizioni di questi due autori francesi imitato avessero quella del 
Re Ed Il Mugnajo, commedia inglese di Mansfield, ma la vera 
sorgente di tutti questi soggetti trovasi nell’ Alcade di Zalamea, 


commedia spagnuola di Calderén.” * 


But Goldoni must have neglected to read the prefaces of the 
Sedaine and Collé plays, wherein both authors confess their debt 
to the English comedy. In quoting the title of this play, he had 
pot even taken the precaution to ascertain the author’s name, for, 


1 Carlo Goldoni, Memorie, 1, 165, Firenze, 1831. 
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though the true title is The King and the Miller of Mansfield and 
the author is Robert Dodsley, he gives it as The King and the 
Miller, an English comedy by Mansfield, which he apparently 
thought was the name of an English dramatist.2 As a matter of 
fact, the most superficial study of Calderén’s play shows that it 
differs widely from the others and that Goldoni’s attribution is 
gratuitous. 













Dopstrey, CoLLé, SEDAINE, 
GOLDONI. 


CALDERON 








A regiment is quartered overnight 


in Zalamea. Captain Alvaro ab- 
ducts Isabel, daughter of Crespo, 
rich farmer of Zalamea, who being 
elected mayor of the town, punishes 
the seducer. The king arrives just 
after the execution, and after berat- 
ing Crespo for usurping royal au- 
thority, approves everything and 
makes him mayor perpetual. 


The King lost a-hunting is taken 
home by miller who is ignorant of 
his true quality. The king enjoys 
simple hospitality and learns of 
wrongs done by one of his courtiers 
to miller’s daughter. On the mor- 
row the king’s retinue find him in 
cottage. The king does justice to 
all and bestows dowry on girl. 




















It is indeed strange that Goldoni should have been ignorant of 
the existence of this identical story in popular legends and ballad 
literature. ‘The King and His Subject theme is very generally 
diffused throughout folk-literature, especially in ballad form. 
Replicates are found in German, Danish, Russian, Belgian, Bohe- 
mian, French, Italian, English, Scotch, and Oriental literatures. 
As Robert Dodsley grew up in the town of Mansfield, it does 
not seem improbable that he knew the ballad of The King and the 
Miller of Mansfield which was first printed in 1624. At any rate 
it contains essentially The King and His Subject story as told by 
Dodsley. King Henry, lost a-hunting in Sherwood Forest, meets 
the miller who brings him to the mill and entertains him, unaware 
Next morning the king’s party arrives in 
The miller is terrified on discovering the 













of his real identity. 
search of their master. 












?In the English version of the Goldoni Memoirs, translated by John 
Black, London, 1828, 11, 155, the passage in question is corrected as 
follows: “The works of these two French authors appear to be imitations 
of The King and the Miller of Mansfield, an English comedy.” 
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true quality of his guest. But the king, instead of punishing him 
for lése-majesté, knights and rewards his honest subject. 

Dodsley was content to follow the balled narrative for his main 
motif, but he added a secondary theme, the love story, to make 
the material more acceptable in dramatized form.* ‘This love-story, 
not found in the ballad, occurs almost in identical form in Painter’s 
Palace of Pleasure, first published in 1566 and containing the first 
English versions of the Decameron, the Heptameron, and the 
Novelle of Bandello. Two stories in Painter’s collection show a 
striking resemblance to Dodsley’s secondary theme. A tale en- 
titled Alexander de Medice and the Miller's Daughter relates in 
brief: “ The just act of Alexander, Duke of Florence, upon a gen- 
tleman whom he favored who having ravished the daughter of a 
poor myller, caused him to marry hir, for the greater honor and 
celebration whereof he appointed a rich and honorable dowry.” 
Painter quotes the source of this story as the Novelle of Bandello, 
III, xv. The author’s argument reads: “ Alessandro duca di Fi- 
renze fa che Pietro sposa una mugnaia che aveva rapita e le fa far 
molto ricca dote.” In another story told by Painter, Kyng Man- 
sor of Morocco, is related: “The great curtesie of the kyng of 
Morocco (a citty in Barbarie), toward a poore fisherman, one of 
his subjects, that had lodged the kyng, being strayed from his 
hunting.” This is, again, the King and His Subject theme as told 
by Dodsley. Were there no English ballad source of this story, 
the Painter version might very plausibly be considered the ancestor 
of Dodsley’s major theme. There is one bit of internal evidence 
which seems to prove that the English dramatist had read Painter’s 
story. One speech and incident found in the play is not present 
in the ballad. The miller (of the play), being asked to escort the 
king back to the palace says: “I would not go back with you 
tonight if you were the king.” In Painter’s Kyng Mansor of 
Morocco is found: “If Kyng Mansor were here hymself and made 
the lyke request I would not take uppon me to bryng him to his 
palace.” Painter attributes this story also to Bandello, and it 
occurs as novella 57 of Book I, where the author says in resumé 


* Ralph Straus, in his study on R. Dodsley, Robert Dodsley, New York, 
1910, p. 57, indicates the ballad source of Dodsley’s main theme, but states 
only that the dramatist added the love story. 
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“Una cortesia usata da Mansor, re e pontefice maomettano di 
Marocco, ad un povere pescatore suo soggetto.” * 


University of Minnesota. Oxav K. LUNDEBERG. 





A NOTE ON CYNEWULF. 


The opening lines of the Christ of Cynewulf are translated by 

Whitman as follows: 
to the King. 

Thou art the corner-stone which the builders once rejected in 
their work; fitting indeed is it for Thee, O King of glory, to be- 
come the head of this noble temple, and to join in bond secure the 
broad walls of adamantine rock. 


I wish to discuss the two words, flint unbrecne, in line 6, which 
Whitman renders by ‘adamantine rock.’ The reason for the ap- 
pearance of these words instead of ‘ unbreakable flint’ in the trans- 
lation, other than for euphony, and harmony with the context, is 
not clear. While it is true that adamantine implies the quality of 
hardness, it loses some force by suggesting the historically varied 
meaning of its root. Again, the generic word rock does not bring 
before the reader as immediate and definite an image as does flint, 
a specific word. Why did Cynewulf use flint wnbrecne? 

Let me quote a passage from Sir Bannister Fletcher’s History of 
Architecture: * 


The varied geological formation of Great Britain was responsible 
for the variety of materials employed in building. . . . It is natu- 
ral that in early times the material at hand should have been em- 
ployed, and thus in itself give local character, but as methods of 
transport improved there has been a tendency for local distinctions 
to disappear. . . . The flint work of Norfolk, Suffolk, and part of 
the south coast gives pronounced local character to the churches 
of these districts. 


‘Thanks are due Dr. G. L. Van Roosbroeck of the University of Minne- 
sota for valuable suggestions. 
* Sixth edition, p. 312. 
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He adds under A. D. 607-800: 


The conversion to Christianity of Saxon kings and their people 
is evidenced by the numerous churches, towers, and crosses of this 
period, many of which still remain. 


From The English Parish Church,? by J. Charles Cox, we have 
the following: 


Flint, as distinct from building stone, plays a very important 
part in English church architecture; it is but rarely used in any 
part of the Continent. . . . In almost all parts of England where 
there are chalk downs, the use of flint in church building is of 
common occurrence. But it is in East Anglia that its use is so 
continuous as to put stone or any other material completely im 
the background. The building flints of Norfolk and Suffolk were, 
in the first instance, mostly gathered from the seashore, or from 
the surface of the fields. ‘The small, simple churches of the days 
of St. Felix * in the seventh century, and of his immediate succes- 
sors, would probably be constructed of the surface flints or sea- 
shore pebbles. The earliest of these church-fabrics disappeared 
before the fierce onslaughts of the bands of pagan Danes who so 
constantly harried East Anglia in the ninth century. 

It is possible that some of the round towers of East Anglia were 
partly constructed as a defence or place of refuge if such on- 
slaughts were continued. A few of these towers, about which there 
has been so much discussion and conflict, are possibly even ninth- 
century, whilst about thirty are certainly pre-Norman. These 
round towers are everywhere built of flints or sea pebbles, with an 
occasional use of general rubble, and bonded together with an 
abundance of mortar. ... Irrespective of ruined portions, the 
round towers of Norfolk number one ‘hundred and thirty, and those 
of Suffolk forty... 

A fair amount of undressed flint walling, when taken in com- 
bination with the use of Roman tiles, is of pre-Norman date; but 
the use of this material throughout East Anglia, and in other parts 
where chalk abounded, continued in rubble form until towards the 
end of the fourteenth century. 


Professor Albert S. Cook has referred to the discussion of Cyne- 
wulf’s identity in his editions of the Christ and Elene. In the 
first he suggests the possibility of the author of these poems being 
Cynulf, a priest of Dunwich, whose name is appended to a decree 


* Chapter 1v, Materials, pp. 234 ff.; the italics are mine. 
* Felix of Burgundy, who came to England about 631, and later was 
made bishop of Dunwich in what is now Suffolk. 
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of the council of Clovesho in 803; in the latter he merely believes 
the poet to have been a Northumbrian, or at least an Anglian, 
ecclesiastic. 

Wordsworth * gives us a hint as to the care exercised by poets 
in the choice of words. He says: 


I have at all times endeavored to look steadily at my subject; 
consequently, there is, I hope, in [my] poems little falsehood of 
description, and my ideas are expressed in language fitted to their 
respective importance. ‘Something must have been gained by this 
practice, as it is friendly to one property of all good poetry, namely, 
good sense. 

Is it not possible that Cynewulf spent much time in the flint 
district about Dunwich, though he may have written the poem 
later in the north, and that the word flint, so closely related to 
church-building in East Anglia, was selected by him as especially 
fit to use in describing a temple in the opening lines of his Christ? ° 


JAMES M. LINDEMAN. 
Cornell University. 
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EINE WORTGESCHICHTLICHE UNTERSUCHUNG 


Schubart gibt in der Vaterlandischen Chronik vom Jahre 1789, 
S. 206, die Ubersetzung einer lateinischen Inschrift auf dem Grabe 
der Tochter des englischen Gelehrten Lowth, worin die folgenden 
Zeilen vorkommen: “ Liebe, fahrewohl, warst so klug, so fromm, 
... Liebe, fahrewohl! lLiebs Mariechen, fahrewohl!” Dazu 
macht er die Anmerkung: “ Warum sollten wir das englische 
farewell nicht aufnehmen diirfen, da es ohnehin ein Zégling von 
uns ist?”* Schubart ist also der Ansicht, dass das deutsche 
fahre wohl! dem englischen farewell nachgebildet ist, das seiner- 
seits dem Deutschen entstamme. 


* Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, ed. by Nowell Smith, p. 18. 

° For Cook’s latest view, tending to accept the identification of the poet 
with Bishop Cynewulf of Lindisfarne, see Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 26 (1924), 273. 

*Vgl. Feldmann, Zeitsch. f. deutsche Wortforsch. XI, 106; DWb. III, 
Sp. 1253. 

2 
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Bekanntlich findet sich dieser imperativische Abschiedsgruss nicht 
nur im Englischen, sondern auch in den skandinavischen Sprachen 
und im Hollindischen und ist hier seit alters gebrauchlich. 
Nicht so leicht laisst sich die historische Berechtigung von Schubarts 
Behauptung fiir das Hochdeutsche nachweisen oder widerlegen. 
In keinem Worterbuch findet sich ein Beleg fiir diesen Abschieds- 
gruss, der alter wire als das 18. Jahrhundert. Im DWb. ist der 
ailteste Beleg aus Hagedorn, das substantivische “ Fahrwohl” 
wird als Stichwort verzeichnet mit einem Beleg aus Kosegarten 
(1805). In der Deutschen Grammatik, III, 306, fiihrt Grimm 
“einige gangbare imperativformeln hauptsichlich der alteren zeit” 
an, darunter “fahr wohl!,” doch ohne Beleg. Sanders verweist 
auf Goethes Rémische Elegien II, Z. 5 “ Auch ihr iibrigen fahret 
mir wohl,” das substantivische Fahrwohl fehlt bei ihm. Heyne 
verweist auf Schillers Fiesko V 8; Weigand® gibt keinen Beleg. 
Hermann Paul* bemerkt: “ fahre wohl, friiher allgemeiner Gruss 
fiir einen Scheidenden (wie engl. farewell), jetzt durch Lebewohl 
ersetzt und nur noch gebraucht zum Ausdruck, dass man etwas 
aufgibt.” Belege fehlen. Bei Miiller-Zarncke und Lexer findet 
sich keine Stelle, die den Gebrauch dieser Abschiedsformel fiirs 
Mhd. nachweisen wiirde, doch finden sich Belege fiir varen = 
leben, sich befinden. 

Auch in den alteren Worterbiichern sucht man vergebens nach 
dieser Formel. Maler, 1561, S. 131: “valeas Far, far, Strich, 
Pack dich. Farhin, Heb dich nun yetz abi; Farhin, Du bist ein 
feiner gesel, Gang, du bist ein redlicher Mann.” Henisch, 1616, 
Sp. 20: “ Ade, adi, adieu, Gott behiit dich, Gott bewahr dich, gut 
nacht, vale.” Wie haufig, so gibt Hen‘sch auch hier den ent- 
sprechenden englischen Ausdruck: “ farewell, God be with thee.” 
Sp. 971 fiihrt Henisch aus Maler an: “ Fahr, far stich (fiir strich) 
pack dich valeas. fahrhin, heb dich nun jetzund abi, abi iam etc.” 
Sp. 975: “er fahre hin valeat so fahr er immer hin, so hat er ein 
guts jahr quae per contentum reijicimus, verbo valere etiam enun- 
ciamus.” Nehring, Manuale Juridico-Politicum, Frankfurt und 
Gotha, 1687, S. 773: “ Vale gehab dich wohl, Gott befohlen, lebe 
wohl.” Stieler, 1691, kennt “fahre wohl” nicht, eben so wenig 
Frisch, 1741. Im Register der lateinischon WoOrter iibersetzt 
Frisch vale durch “Gott behiite dich, gehat dich wohl, hiemit 
Gott befohlen.” Adelung kennt den Ausdruck nicht, verzeichnet 
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aber fahren = leben unter 8 als “unbekannt gewordenen Ge- 
brauch.” Campe, 1808, gibt als 4. Bedeutung von fahren: “ leben, 
fahre wohl! lebe wohl! Uneigentlich auch von einem Orte, einer 
Zeit etc.” Er fiihrt zwei Belege an aus Kosegarten und Schillers 
Kindesmorderin. 

Pomais Lexicon Latino-Gallico-Germanicum, 1709, verzeichnet 
S. 330: “vale Gott behiite dich; ” im franzés.-lat.-deutschen Teil, 
S. 15: “a diew behiite dich Gott, adieu, plaisirs du monde gute 
Nacht ihr Weltfreuden.” Ludwigs Lnglisch-Teutsches Lexicon, 
1736, iibersetzt farewell durch “ gehabt euch wohl, lebet wohl, Gott 
behiite euch.” (In der Ausgabe vom Jahre 1791 wird das un- 
verindert wiederholt.) “ Farewell subst. ein Abschied, farewell 
the laws ... es ist mit den Gesetzen aus.” Rondeau-Buxtorfs 
Franzds. deutsch. Wb., Basel, 1739, gibt 8S. 14: “a diew adv. Gott 
befohlen; lebet wohl, gute Nacht. ... Adieu tous mes plaisirs 
gute Nacht alle meine Ergotzlichkeiten.” 

In mehreren zweisprachigen Worterbiichern des 18. Jahrhunderts 
findet sich jedoch der Abschiedsgruss. Ludwigs T'eutsch-Englisches 
Lexicon, Leipzig, 1716, gibt “fahret wohl! farewell; fare you 
well!,” ebenso in der Ausgabe von 1745. Es ist das um so auf- 
fallender, als Ludwigs Englisch-Teutsches Lexicon vom Jahre 
1736, wie oben bemerkt, ein deutsches “ fahr wohl!” nicht kennt. 
M. Kramers Nider-Hoch-Teutsch Dictionarium, Niirnberg, 1719, 
verzeichnet unter vaaren: “ Vaar weel! vaart wel! wol fahren, sich 
gehaben: fahrt, gehabt euch wol!” Man bekommt den Eindruck, 
dass dem Verfasser das hochdeutsche “ fahrt wohl!” nicht recht 
geliufig ist. Im Hoch-Nider-Teutschen Teil findet sich kein 
“fahr wohl.” Olof Linds Schwedisch-Deutsches Worterbuch, 
1749, gibt das schwedische far wal wieder durch “lebt wohl! 
fahret wohl! ”. Im deutsch-schwedischen Teil findet sich “ Fahret 
wohl! far wil.” J. G. P. Méllers grosses Teutsch-Schwedisches 
und Schwedisch-Teutsches Worterbuch (3 Bande, Greifswald 1782, 
1785, 1790) kennt dagegen kein hochdeutsches “ fahr wohl.” Er 
iibersetzt das schwedische farval durch “lebe wohl.” (Schwed. 
Teutsches Wb. 1790). Moller wirft iibrigens Olof Lind unge- 
niigende Kenntnis der deutschen Sprache vor. 

Wie aus dem obigen hervorgeht, findet sich ein hochdeutsches 
“fahr wohl” nicht in den deutschen und deutsch-franzésischen 
Worterbiichern des 18. Jahrhunderts, wohl aber in solchen zwei- 
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sprachigen Worterbiichern, wo der Ausdruck der einen Sprache 
schon lange angehdrt (englisch, hollindisch, schwedisch). 

Obgleich dieser Abschiedsgruss in den mhd. Worterbiichern 
nicht belegt ist, so war er im Mhd. nicht unbekannt. Im 14, 
Jahrhundert finden wir ihn bei Heinrich Suso: “nu nit me zu 
diser zit! varent wol!”* Nach Steinhausens Geschichte des 
deutschen Briefes, I, 47, Anm. findet sich “fahret wol” als 
Schlussformel in Briefen des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts, doch gibt 
er keine Belege. Fiir die spiitere Zeit erwahnt er die Formel nicht. 
In Steinhausens Deutschen Privatbriefen des Mittelalters kommt 
die Formel in den hochdeutschen Briefen nicht vor, wohl aber 
einmal das niederdeutsche “ varet wel” in einem niederdeutschen 
Brief, II, 25 (um 1446): “ Darmede varet wel.” 

Man darf mit Sicherheit annehmen, dass “ fahr wol” im Mhd. 
wenig gebriuchlich war. In den Romanen des Hans von Biihel 
aus dem Anfang des 15. Jahrhunderts kommt die Formel nicht vor, 
wie sich aus H. Fitschens Arbeit ergibt.* Das deutsche Volkslied 
kennt wohl ein “ far hin ” oder “ far dahin ” als Abschiedsformel, 
aber kein “fahr wol.” Interessant ist der Vergleich einer Stelle 
in Konrad Flecks Floré und Blanscheflure mit der altschwedischen 
Bearbeitung desselben Stoffes. Bei Fleck sagt die Konigin zu 
ihrem Sohne (ed. Golther, v. 2918 ff.) “owe lieber sun guoter, 
/nu miieze dich got bewarn/ und laze dich wol gevarn.” Im 
altschwedischen Flores och Blanzeflor (ca. 1300, hg. von G. E. 
Klemming, Stockholm, 1844) sagt die Koénigin zum Sohne an der 
entsprechenden Stelle (v. 560): “ Far nu vael.” 

Fiir das 16. Jahrhundert haben wir ein direktes Zeugnis Luthers 
in Bezug auf den Abschiedsgruss: “im Abscheiden sagen wir 
gehabt euch wol, habt gute Nacht, laszts euch wol gehen,” DWb. 
unter gehaben, Sp. 2311, eine Stelle, die schon Dietz in seinem 
Lutherworterbuch anfiihrt. Da Dietz “fahr wohl” bei Luther 
nicht verzeichnet, so darf mit Bestimmheit angenommen werden, 
dass diese Abschiedsformel dem Sprachgebrauch Luthers fremd 
war. In der Bibeliibersetzung kommt sie nicht vor. Apostel- 
geschichte XXIII, 39 sagt Luther “gehab dich wohl,” ahnlich 


228. Brief in K. Bihlmeyer, Heinrich Seuses Deutsche Schriften, Stutt- 
gart 1907. 

3° Anrede, Titulierung und Grussformen in den Romanen Hans von 
Biihels. Greifswald, 1913. 
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Apgesch. XV 29. Die niederdeutsche Bibel hat an beiden Stellen 
“Vare wol,” bzw. “ Varet wol,” worauf schon Heynatz im Anti- 
barbarus II, 16 aufmerksam macht. Die vorlutherischen hoch- 
deutschen Bibeln haben an diesen beiden Stellen kein “ fahr wohl,” 
wihrend sich hier in der englischen, schwedischen und holland- 
ischen Bibel farewell in den entsprechenden Formen findet. 

Die beiden Bibelstellen beweisen, dass “ fahr wohl” im Nieder- 
deutschen des 16. Jahrhunderts ‘gebrauchlich war. In Schiller- 
Liibbens Mnd. Worterbuch findet sich kein Beleg fiir die Formel, 
wohl aber mehrere fiir “wol varen” im Sinne von “sich wohi 
befinden.” Im Middelnederlandsch Woordenboek von Verwijs und 
Verdam VIII. Sp. 1258/9 werden zwei Beispiele fiir die Formel 
verzeichnet neben zahlreichen Belegen fiir “ varen—sich befinden.” 

Aus dem 17. Jahrhundert liegen mir drei hochdeutsche Belege 
fiir diesen Abschiedsgruss vor, die alle nach England weisen. Dit- 
furth in den Historischen Volksliedern vom Ende des 30 jahrigen 
Krieges bis zum Beginn des siebenjihrigen (Heilbronn 1877) gibt 
mit der Jahreszahl 1649 ein Gedicht Kénig Karl und Cromwell, 
worin der Konig ausruft (S. 16): “Fahr wohl, mein werthe 
Kron / leb wohl, mein Ehgemahl! . . .” Ahnlich lisst Gryphius 
in seinem Trauerspiel Ermordete Majestat oder Carolus Stuardus 
(1663) Akt V, Z. 455/6 den Konig vor seinem Tod ausrufen: 
“Fahrt wohl mit diesem band, welt, scepter, cron und stab! / Ade 
beherrschte reich! wir legen alles ab.” In der 1. Ausgabe vom 
Jahre 1657 stand: “ Ade mit diesem Band” etc. Im Bestraften 
Brudermord III 10 (ed. Creizenach 8. 174) wird Hamlet von dem 
Konig nach England gesandt mit den Worten: “ Nun so fahrt 
wohl, der Himmel sey mit Euch.” Hamlet fasst den Ausdruck im 
Sinne von “ reist wohl ” auf, denn er erwiedert: “So kommt denn, 
ihr noblen Gesellen, Lasst uns fahren, lasst uns fahren nach 
England.” Bei Shakespeare sagt Hamlet in dieser Szene (IV 4) 
zum Konig: “ Farewell, dear mother.” 

Dass “fahr wohl” der poetischen Sprache des 17. Jahrhunderts 
nicht angehdrt, lisst sich aus dem poetischen Lexikon von Gotthilf 
Treuer ersehen.* Treuer gibt nach Stichwortern geordnet Zitate 
aus den Dichtern des 1%. Jahrhunderts. Vier eng gedruckte 
Oktavseiten sind dem Worte “Abschied” gewidmet. In den 
zitierten Stellen finden sich lebe wohl, gute Nacht, seid gesegnet, 


“Deutscher Dédalus oder Poetisches Lexicon, Berlin 1675. 
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ade, zeuch hin, gehab dich wohl (auch in der mehrzahl), aber kein 
fahr wohl. Auch in Hamanns Poetischem Lexicon (Leipzig 1737) 
findet sich kein “ fahr wohl.” 

Nach Norddeutschland fiihren uns die altesten Belege aus dem 
18. Jahrhundert fiir diese Abschiedsformel. In einem zu Stockholm 
und Hamburg erschienenen Gesprich- und Worter-Buchlein von 
vier Sprachen, Lateinisch, Frantzdsisch, Deutsch und Schwedisch 
(Vgl. Noreen, Vart Sprak, I, 289) heisst es in einem Tisch- 
gesprich (S. 24): “Ich kan nicht linger verharren. Fahrt wol, 
ich gehe. Lat. vale,egoabeo. Franz. adieu, je m’en vais. Schwed. 
Far wil, jagh gar.’ In einem Gespriich zwischen Kaufer und 
Verkiuferin (S. 129) heisst es: “ Fahrt wohl, ich gehe. Schwed. 
far wil, jagh gar. Vale, abeo. Adieu, je men vais. 8. 135: 
“Fahret wohl, Frau. Schwed. fahr wal, Hustro. vale, matrona; 
adieu, Madame.” An andern Stellen dieses Gesprichbiichleins 
wird das schwedische far wal anders wiedergegeben, S. 107 durch 
lebet wohl, S. 151 Ade, mein Freund far wal min Wan; S. 237 
lebet wohl. Man darf aus diesen drei Stellen nicht den Schluss 
ziehen, dass “ fahre wohl” am Anfang des 18. Jahrhunderts in der 
hochdeutschen Umgangssprache Norddeutschlands allgemein ge- 
briuchlich gewesen wire. Das Deutsche in diesem polyglotten Ge- 
spriachbiichlein zeigt an verschiedenen Stellen eine schwedische 
Farbung. Im 17. Jahrhundert und am Anfang des 18. wurde in 
Stockholm und andern schwedischen Stidten noch viel Deutsch 
gesprochen, da ein gut Teil der stidtischen Bevélkerung, besonders 
der Kaufmannschaft deutscher Abkunft war. Dass sich die deutsche 
Umgangssprache schwedisch abfarbte, ist nur natiirlich. Das hoch- 
deutsche “fahr wohl” kann daher auf schwedischen Einfluss 
zuriickgehen. 

Dieses Gesprachbiichlein ist jedoch nur eine schwedische Bear- 
beitung eines alteren Gesprichbiichleins, von dem viele verschiedene 
Ausgaben existieren. In der in Antwerpen 1585 gedruckten 
Ausgabe © heisst es am Ende des Tischgespriichs (S. 26): “ Ade, 
ich gehe ” ; im Gesprach zwischen Kaufer und Verkauferin: “ Nun 


5 Dictionarium sampt etlichen nohtwendigen Gesprichen in Latinischer, 
Teutscher, Niederlindischer, Frantzésischer, Spanischer und Italienischer 
Sprach, allen derselbigen LIiebhabern sehr niitzlich und nohtwendig. Dic- 
tionarium Hexaglosson com colloquiis aliquot sex linguarum Latine, Ger- 
manice Belgice Gallice Hispanice Italice. 
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ade ich gehe” (S. 124) und spiter (S. 126) “ade frow, vale 
matrona, a dieu Madame.” Es ist jedenfalls nicht wahrscheinlich, 
dass man in der hochdeutschen Umgangssprache am Anfang des 
18. Jh. “fahr wohl” gesagt haben sollte, wo man am Ende des 
16. Jh. “ ade” sagte. Eine Bearbeitung dieses Gesprichbiichleins, 
die in Venedig 1627 erschien, gibt “lebt wohl” (L3) fiir das 
niederdeutsche (flimische) vaert wel, ebenso die mit dieser Aus- 
gabe fast identische in Amsterdam 1631 erschienene. In der schwe- 
dischen Ausgabe von Comenius’ Janua Linguarum (Holmiae 1641) 
S. 259 no. 999 finden wir “Sey gegriisst und gehabe dich wol. 
Ave et vale. Var hilsat och faar ther medh wil.” 

In der Literatur des 18. Jh. finde ich “ fahre wohl” zuerst bei 
dem Hamburger Mattheson in seiner Ubersetzung von Elizabeth 
Rowe’s Friendship in Death (Freundschaft 1m Tode, Hamburg 
1734) 8S. 5: “wie er nun schon in Todes-Ziigen lag, kam sie. . . 
zu ihm, um das letzte und kliaglichste Fahre wohl! zu sagen.” 
Im englischen Original (London 1733) 8. 3 heisst es: “to take a 
last and sad farewell.” In Matthesons Ubersetzung ist “ Fahre 
wohl ” durch den Druck hervorgehoben, was im englischen Original 
nicht der Fall ist. Es muss also mit dem hochdeutschen “ Fahre 
wohl ” eine besondere Bewandtnis haben, entweder dass es ein un- 
gewohnlicher Ausdruck ist oder dass wenigstens der substantivische 
Gebrauch etwas Ungewohnliches hat. Bekannt ist die Beliebtheit 
der Werke der “géttlichen Rowe” im Klopstockschen Kreise. 
Eine neue Ubersetzung des Werks Friendship in Death erschien im 
Jahre 1745 in Gottingen. Diese Ubersetzung beruht aber nicht 
auf dem englischen Original, sondern auf einer franzésischen Uber- 
setzung. Hier kommt “fahre wohl” an der betreffenden Stelle 
nicht vor. 

Durch Bodmer scheint “fahre wohl” zuerst in die Dichter- 
sprache des 18. Jh. gekommen zu sein und ist seitdem ein Be- 
standteil der gehobenen Sprache geblieben. In die hochdeutsche: 
Umgangssprache ist der Ausdruck nicht gedrungen. Bodmer un- 
terzeichnet einen Brief an Breitinger vom Jahre 1723 mit fare- 
well. Der Brief selbst behandelt das Verlorene Paradies, es ist 
die Zeit wo die Ubersetzung des Werks handschriftlich fast vol- 
lendet war. Das schéne englische Wort hat augenscheinlich Hin- 


°H. Bodmer, Die Anfiénge des Ziiricherischen Milton in Studien zur 
Literaturgeschichte. Michael Bernays gewidmet 1893 S. 188. 
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druck auf Bodmer gemacht, er gebraucht es im Briefe an den 
Freund teils aus naivem Stolz auf seine Kenntnis des Englischen, 
sicher aber auch weil ihm das Wort besonders ausdrucksvoll er- 
schien. Der entsprechende deutsche Ausdruck war ihm jedenfalls 
nicht geliufig. Das wird durch seine Ubersetzung des Verlorenen 
Paradieses bestitigt (1732). An zwei Stellen gebraucht Milton 
das imperativische farewell, P. L. 1 249 “ “ Farewell, happy fields ” 
und P. L. IV 108/9 “So farewell hope and with hope farewell 
fear / Farewell remorse.” Bodmer tibersetzt “ gehabe dich wohl,” 
bzw. “ gehabet euch wohl.” 

Bodmer gebraucht “fahr wohl” zum erstenmal in der Elegie 
auf den Tod seines Sohnes betitelt “ Trawer eines Vaters.” Die 
Elegie erschien im 3. Teile der Schriften der deutschen Gesell- 
schaft in Leipzig, 1739, und wurde in den Gedichten in gereimten 
Versen, 1754, wieder abgedruckt, wohl auch in den mir nicht zu- 
ginglichen Critischen Lobgedichten und Elegien vom Jahre 1747. 
Die Stelle lautet: 


Fahr wohl, doch vor der Zeit, du jiingst noch meine Freude, 
Jezt kiinftig eine Quell zu unversiegnem Leide! 
Fahr wohl, zwar ohne mich, du liebster Theil von mir! 


In den Critischen Betrachtungen iiber die poetischen Gemahlde 
der Dichter (1741 S. 322f.) hat Bodmer die dichterische Form 
dieser Elegie besprochen. Er gibt eine prosaische Auflésung der- 
selben, die anfingt: “ Gehabe dich wohl, meine liebste Helfte, die 
noch vor so kurtzer Zeit meine Freude gewesen war. . . . Gehabe 
dich wohl, wiewohl du ohne mich aus der Welt gehst.” Fiir Bod- 
mer ist also “ Fahr wohl” ein dichterischer Ausdruck, der der 
Prosa nicht angehért. Bodmer vertrat bekanntlich den Grundsatz, 
dass sich die Dichtersprache von der Sprache der Prosa unter- 
scheiden miisse. Zur Bereicherung seiner Sprache darf der 
deutsche Dichter alteren Dichtern und Schriftstellern gute aus- 
drucksvolle Worte entnehmen, er darf gute Provinzialworte an- 
wenden und aus fremden Sprachen passende Wendungen nehmen 
und iibersetzen. In der Hinleitung zum 2. Bande der 4. Auflage 
seiner Milton Ubersetzung (Zurich 1759, S. 23) spricht Bodmer 
von der Wirkung des “ Miltonischen Geistes” auf die deutsche 
Sprache. “Sie hat neue Worter empfangen, die ganz bequem, 
sanft und poetisch sind. Man hat zuweilen Ausdriicke und sogar 
besondere Eigenschaften anderer Sprachen in unsere hiniiberge- 
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bracht, die ganz ungezwungen sind, ... Wir bewundern die 
Fremdlinge in dem einheimischen Gewande, und freuen uns, wenn 
wir sie so frey und munter um sich schauen sehen, als ob sie ge- 
bohrne Deutsche waren.” Bei der Wahl des Ausdrucks “ fahr 
wohl ” in der Elegie war sich Bodmer ohne Zweifel bewusst, dass 
der Ausdruck dem englischen farewell entsprach, dass er gewisser- 
massen dem Englischen nachgebildet war, wahrscheinlich wusste 
er aber auch, dass der Ausdruck im Niederdeutschen und im 4l- 
teren Hochdeutschen vorkam. Jedenfalls war er bis dahin Bod- 
mers Sprachgebrauch fremd gewesen, und doch war er leicht ver- 
stindlich, kurz, wohlklingend und im Metrum leicht verwendbar. 
Er diente dazu, den dichterischen Ausdruck von der Prosa zu 
unterscheiden. Bodmer gebraucht ihn substantivisch wieder im 
Noah, Ges. VIII, Z. 231: “ Ruft (sie) nun ein festlich, ein ewiges 
Fahrwohl der Zierde der Madchen.” Der Vers ist einer in Rich- 
ardsons Clarissa Harlowe vorkommenden Stelle nachgebildet, wo 
die deutsche Ubersetzung (Géttingen 1751) VII, 595 “ein feier- 
liches und ewiges Lebewohl ” hat, das englische Original (London 
1751) VII, 87 “a solemn an everlasting adieu.” Der Norddeutsche 
Hagedorn, ein guter Kenner der englischen Sprache und Literatur, 
gebraucht die Formel in dem Lehrgedicht Gliickseligkett (1743), 
wo die Feldmaus Abschied nimmt mit den Worten: “ Fahr wohl! 
Dies Leben dient mir nicht.” (Werke, 1760 I, 27.) 

Dass sich “ fahr wohl” nur langsam in der Dichtersprache wie 
iiberhaupt in der gehobenen Sprache einbiirgerte, kann man aus 
dem Verhalten der Ubersetzer dem englischen farewell gegeniiber 
ersehen. Bodmer hatte den Ausdruck in seiner Milton-Ubersetzung 
nicht angewandt. Zachariae (1760) iibersetzt P. L. I 249 “ fare- 
well happy fields ” mit “ Ihr gliickseligen Gefilde . . . gehabt euch 
wohl, P. Z. 1V 108 dagegen: So fahre denn wohl, o Hoffnung etc. 
In Thomson’s Spring Z. 997 f. (in den spiteren Ausgaben Z. 
1080 f.) finden wir: “ye fairy prospects, then ye beds of roses 
and ye bowers of joy, / Farewell!” Brockes (1745 und schon 
1740) iibersetzt: “ Dann gute Nacht, ihr siissen Triebe! .. . Thr 
Rosen-beten, holde Lauben ihr Bluhmen-reichen Lust-Alleen! Zu 
guter Nacht” . . Palthen (1758) und Tobler (1764) tbersetzen 
“gehabt euch wohl,” erst bei Schubart (1789) findet sich hier 
“fahret wohl.” Swifts “farewell study” in der Ars punica 
(Works, ed. W. Scott XIII, 427) wird in der Sammlung moral- 
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ischer und satyrischer Meisterstiicke (Berlin und Leipzig 1738, 
S. 58) wiedergegeben durch “ gehabe dich wohl, Studier-Stube.” 
In derselben Sammlung (3. Teil, 1739, S. 84) wird die bekannte 
Stelle aus Kénig Heinrich VIII, III, 2, “ Farewell, a long fare- 
well to all my greatness ” wiedergegeben durch: “ Fort! fort! auf 
ewig fort, mit allen Herrlichkeiten!” Frau Gottsched sagt dafiir 
im 541. Stiick des deutschen Zuschauers (1742): “Gute Nacht! 
Ach eine lange gute Nacht, zu aller meiner Hoheit!” Wieland 
hat in seiner Shakespeare-Ubersetzung (1762-66) das bei Shake- 
speare tiberaus hiufige farewell oft durch “fahre wohl” wieder- 
gegeben, hiufiger jedoch durch “lebe wohl,” manchmal “ durch 
gehab dich wohl,” das jetzt schon altertiimlich klingt. Doch gibt 
es auch eine Anzahl von Stellen, wo er Shakespeares adieu durch 
“fahre wohl” wiedergibt. Jedenfalls ist durch Wielands Shake- 
speare-Ubersetzung diese Abschiedsformel zu einem festen Bestand- 
teil der gehobenen Sprache im Nhd. geworden. Schon 1758 hatte 
Wieland den Ausdruck gebraucht in dem nach englischem Vorbild 
verfassten Trauerspiel Lady Johanna Grey, Akt III Sz. 5: “So 
fahret wohl, ihr goldenen Hoffnungen.” Gerstenbergs Gebrauch 
des Ausdrucks im Ugolino darf wohl auf Shakespeare zuriick- 
gefiihrt werden: “ Fahre wohl, Unschuld!” “fahre wohl! schéner 
Knabe, fahre wohl!” (ed. Hamel, S. 260, 264.) Goethe ge- 
braucht ihn in der Geschichte Gottfrieds von Berlichingen (1771): 
“Unversehens wird er dich wegreissen, und dann fahre wohl 
Freiheit.” (Morris, Der junge Goethe II, 184.): In der Ausgabe 
von 1773 fehlt diese Stelle. 

Der norddeutsche Ubersetzer von Richardsons Clarissa Harlowe 
(Gottingen 1748-51) hat “ fahr wohl” an zwei Stellen: Bd. V S. 
485 (1750): “fahre wohl, fahre wohl, fahre du wohl auf ewig.” 
Im englischen Original (London 1751 3. Aufl. Bd. IV, Letter 47) 
steht hier jedesmal adieu. In demselben Band, 8. 626, heisst es 
in einem Gedicht: “So fahre wohl, der Jugend Pracht? / So 
gute Nacht den frohen Stunden . . . So selbst dem Leben gute 
Nacht!” entsprechend dem englischen “'Then farewell, youth, / 
And all the joys that dwell / With youth and life! / And life itself 
farewell!” Sonst findet sich in der deutschen Clarissa nur “ lebe 
wohl,” wie im deutschen Grandison (Leipzig 1754/5), auch wo im 
Englischen farewell vorkommt. In der anonym erschienenen 
Ubersetzung von Drydens State of Innocence" wird farewell, Akt 


™ Der Stand der Unschuld und Fall des Menschen. Frankfurt und 
Leipzig, 1754. 
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II Sz. 4, durch “gehab dich wohl” wiedergegeben, ebenso V, 6: 
“gehabt euch wohl, ihr Blumen”; “So gehab dich denn wohl, 
alles, was um mich ist.” Der Schweizer Grynius sagt in seiner 
Ubersetzung von Miltons Samson Agonistes (Basel 1752, 8. 181): 
“ Briider, gehabt euch wohl” fiir Miltons Brethren, farewell (Z. 
1413). Dusch gibt in seiner Ubersetzung von Pope (Altona 1758- 
62) das englische farewell zweimal durch “fahre wohl” wieder. 
Bd. 1S. 31 Fahrt wohl, ihr Walder. I, 37 fahret wohl, ihr Thaler, 
ihr Berge . . . fahret wohl . . . Und alle Welt, fahre wohl”; da- 
gegen IV, 150: “ Lebt dann wohl, ihr Verse ” farewell then verse ; 
IV, 218: “ Gehabe dich wohl, 0 Biihne” farewell the stage. 

Maler Miiller gebraucht den Ausdruck in der Idylle Der Faun 
(1775) “So fahre denn wohl . . . liebes, liebes Weib du!” Be- 
zeichnend ist dass auch W. C. S. Mylius in seinem nach dem 
Franzésischen des Grafen Hamilton gearbeiteten Marlein (1777) 
den Ausdruck anwendet. Sein Stil ist eine Mischung von alter- 
tiimlichen Woértern und von Ausdriicken der neuen Dichtersprache. 
S. 79: “dass sie hin in Ohnmacht sank wie sie das letzte Fahr 
wohl! niederschrieb.” Ebenso S. 488: “auf dass sie... das 
letzte Fahr wohl! sagen konnte.” Schiller gebraucht den Ausdruck 
in der Kindesmérderin (1781), trotzdem findet ihn Schubart im 
Jahre 1789 noch so ungewohnlich, dass er die oben angefiihrte 
Anmerkung dazu schreibt. Goethe wendet ihn in seiner klassizist- 
ischen Periode an, deren Stil grundsitzlich von dem der Prosa 
abweicht; Pandora (1807 gedichtet) Z. 1081 “fahre wohl, du 
Menschenvater,” wie er ihn schon in der ersten Bearbeitung des 
Goetz und in den Rémischen Elegien angewandt hatte. 

Fassen wir zusammen. Der Abschiedsgruss “fahr wohl,” der 
im Englischen, Skandinavischen, Hollindischen und Nieder- 
deutschen von alters her gebriuchlich war, ist im Hochdeutschen 
auch in der ilteren Zeit nur sparlich zu belegen. Im 16. Jh. ist 
er so gut wie unbekannt, wie die angefiihrte Stelle aus Luther 
beweist. Die Lutherische und die vorlutherischen hochdeutschen 
Bibeliibersetzungen kennen ihn nicht, wahrend er sich in der eng- 
lischen, hollaindischen, schwedischen und niederdeutschen Bibel 
findet. Dass er im Niederdeutschen im 16. Jh. gebrauchlich war, 
geht aus seiner Verwendung in der niederdeutschen Bibel klar 
hervor. Wie weit er in allgemeinem Gebrauch war, wird sich 
schwer entscheiden lassen. In Norddeutschland war der Gruss auch 
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im 17. Jh. nicht ganz unbekannt, obgleich er nicht eigentlich der 
Dichtersprache angehorte. In die hochdeutsche Dichtersprache ist 
er erst im 18. Jh. gedrungen durch Bodmer und vor allem durch 
Wielands Shakespeareiibersetzung. Er ist kein Anglizismus, wie 
Schubart anzunehmen scheint, ist aber vor allem durch englischen 
Einfluss zum festen Bestandteil der nhd. Dichtersprache geworden. 


JoHn A. Watz. 
Harvard University. 





OLD FRENCH: DAVEDET, DAVOUDET, DAVOUDEL 


These rare words in Old French are listed by Godefroy in the 
Dictionnaire with the meaning of vantard, although the three pas- 
sages quoted by him do not seem to express unanimously that 
sense. Following his indications let us quote the several passages 
somewhat more at length than he has done, for the sake of clarity: 


(a) * 

Sire, ’amor Robenet 
mi destraint et loie. 
je l’ain plus ke Garinet 
ki ades mi proie. 
trop folle seroie 
s’un teil davedet 
amoie, au briolet, 
trop me meteroie. 

‘ J’aimerai Robesonnet 

cui ke il anoie.’ 


(b) ? 
Guis du frestel au chalemel 
biau s’acorde et amoie 
ki ot jupel a rabardel; 
plus s’efforce et cointoie. 
Perrins mult s’i desroie, 
qui cote ot nueve de burel 
a roie de brunete; 
notant a la musete 





1Karl Bartsch: Altfranzésische Romanzen und Pastourellen (Leipzig, 
1870), m1, 45, v. 21-30. 
2 Ibid., 11, 58, v. 45-59. 
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aloit torniant ses caviaus: 
‘civalala duri duriaus, 
civalala durete.’ 


Dist Dreus ‘ Perrel le davoudel 
fait, trop mult m’en anoie, 

n’i voi dancel si cointerel: 

car te va, si te noie.’ 


(ce) * 
J’en cuideroies tu miex chevir que je n’ai fait? 
Tu n’es que un bourdeur et .l. droit davoudet. 


These words are evidently used in these passages as uncompli- 
mentary epithets. Davedet in (a) is too vague for us to assign 
a definite sense to it’ In (b) davoudel seems to indicate a vain 
person in gay attire rather than a vantard, for Perrel does not 
speak. If davoudet in (c) is synonymous with bourdeur, it would 
mean a cheat, liar, dupewr. I have nowhere found any suggestions 
as to the etymology of these words nor as to an explanation of 
their meaning. The etymological dictionaries have omitted con- 
sideration of them. 

Before taking up these questions let us examine three unlisted 
passages in which the word davadiaz, davoudiaus occurs. The 
first of these is found in a pastourelle of Moniot de Paris and is 
printed in Bartsch, op. cit., 111, 44. In verse 20 of the poem the 
last word as printed by Bartsch is damoisiaus (the reading of ms. 
Arsenal 5198, f. 193) but a second version of the poem (Ms. 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 845, f. 92) contains the variant davadiaz. 
The passage is here quoted, substituting the reading of the ms. of 
- the Bibliothéque Nationale: 

(d) 

Et d’autre part Robinet *° 

qui grant ponee demaine; 

pipe avoit et flaiolet, 

et flaiole a douce alaine, 

car por Marguerot se paine 

qui plus ert blanche que laine. 
Robinet chante et frestele 
et trepe et crie et sautele, 
Margot en chantant apele. 





* Le Dit de Ménage, piéce en vers du XIIIe siécle, ed. Trébutien (Paris, 
1835), v. 113. 
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Robins estoit asses biaus 

et la pastorele bele, 

Robins ert biaus davadiax 

et bele ert la pastorele, 

ear blons avoit les cheviaus 

et durete la mamele. 

Robins ert biaus garconciaus, 

si s’en cointoie et revele. 

petit avoient d’aigniaus 

et grande ere la praele. 

lors fu sones li frestiaus 

par desos la fontenele; 

lors la joie renouvele; 

Robins oste sa gonnele. 
Robinet chante et frestele, etc. 


The two following passages are taken from an unedited poem 
entitled Del Fol Vilain of a 13th century Picard jongleur, Gautier 
Le Leu, found in an early 13th century manuscript now in the 
private library of Lord Middleton of Wollaton Hall, Nottingham- 
shire. In the first passage, the fol vilain is out walking: 


(e) 
Tl ascouta aval les cans 
S’oi des davodiaus les cans. 


The second passage is taken from a wedding scene: 


(f) 
S’i ot .xl. davodiaus 
A flahutes et a festiaus, 


In passage (e) the word davodiaus is evidently a term applied 
to singers and in (f) it refers to musicians playing flutes of sev- 
eral varieties. On the strength of the meaning musician estab- 
lished by (e) and (f) the reading davadiaz for damoisiaus in (d) 
seems excellent, for Robinet is a flute player. Damoisiaus is a 
colorless word repeated four lines below in garconciaus. 

The new and general sense of musician as indicated in passages 
(d), (e), and (f) suggests an etymology, the proper name David 
plus the diminutive suffixes -ellus and -ittus, the latter frequenly 
used as a suffix for proper names. Du Cange, Glossarium, 111, 12, 
gives two references to David used in mediaeval Latin to indicate 
the psalter: 
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Dawid: psaliterium Davidis dictum 
Daviticum ‘*: psalterium Davidis 


If this etymon be accepted, davedet® is closer to the original 
form; davoudet, davoudel and davodiaus show transformation of 
the intertonic vowel, probably due to the assimilating influence of 
the preceding labial consonant; davadiaz would show assimilation 
of the intertonic vowel to the vowel of the initial syllable in 
quality, if it can be considered at all as anything but scribal. 

The words probably meant at first one who sings the psalms of 
David or one who plays the accompaniment. It is true that the 
harp or psaltery as instrument of accompaniment has been associ- 
ated with David at all periods, but there are abundant passages 
in mediaeval literature to show that harp music was very fre- 
quently accompanied by that of other instruments, especially 
varieties of the flute.* Davodel in (e) seems to present the sense 
of one who sings,” whereas in (d) and (f) it clearly indicates flute 
players. In (f) they appear to be professional musicians. 

A sense of vantard or rather vain and arrogant person which 
seems to fit the word in (b) may have developed from a meaning 
musician taken in a pejorative sense: one who makes a noise and 
attracts attention. The following verses of (d) seem to bear out 
this supposition : 

Et d’autre part Robinet 





*For another French compound of David ef. Villon, Grand Testament, 


XXXVII, v. 291: . bias , 
Selon les davitiques dis, 


Examples of transformation of proper nouns into common nouns are not 
unusual in the history of French. English davit and French davier (name 
of an instrument) are given by the etymological dictionaries (Skeat and 
the Dict. Gén.), as being derived from the name Davi (David). According 
to Ménage the latter word was still david in the XVII century. Rabelais 
(11, 16) in the XVI century has daviet, using a suffix similar to the one in 
davedet. The last syllable of davier is probably a corruption of the suffix. 

*The word in any case hardly represents a purely popular development. 
The i of David is long, to judge by its quantity in Latin poetry. It is in- 
teresting to note here the variants for the intertonic vowel. 

* See for example the texts quoted by Godefroy under frestel. 

* We have a somewhat analogous tendency in modern slang. I have heard 
a man with a good voice spoken of as a “regular Caruso.” Here the idea 
might have been at the start “a regular little David.” 
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qui grant ponee ® demaine 
pipe avoit et flaiolet 
et flaiole a douce alaine. 


We have an example of similar development in English where a 
braggart or vain person is often alluded to in popular parlance as 
one “ who blows his own horn.” 

From a sense of flute player, davodel, etc., might have taken on 
a meaning similar to French pipeur, dupeur, trompeur.? O. F. 
piper meant jouer de la pipe and then tromper. Such a meaning 
for davoudet is apparently needed for (c) where it is linked with 
bourdeur, and seems to suit (a) also where a trap is spoken of.*° 
This is of course assuming that a David with -ellus and ittus was 
used in much the same manner, as appears to be the case. 

So if we were listing the words in a dictionary we would be apt 
to note them as follows: davodel, davoudel, davadel, davedet, da- 
voudet < Latin David plus -éllus ou -ittus: chanteur, joueur de 
flute, musicien, vantard, un vaniteux, un arrogant, pipeur, trom- 
peur. 

C. H. Livineston. 

Bowdoin College. 





THE BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY IN BALZAC’S CESAR 
BIROTTEAU 


In a series of studies on le Sentiment musical chez les écrivains 
de 1830 M. Gabriel Rouchés devotes four articles to a considera- 
tion of the musical element in the author of la Comédie humaine.* 
He endeavors first to determine “ the exact place ” that music had 
in the existence of Honoré de Balzac, then passes in review the 
various musicians who are to be found in la Comédie humaine,— 


8 ponee, posnee; orgueil, arrogance, bravade, jactance, parole, action ar- 
rogante ou insolente (God). 

® The possibility of such a development was suggested to me by Professor 
E. C. Armstrong. 

1° The development of a sense tromper for piper is, however, much clearer 
than in the case of davedet, etc. The figurative sense “ réussir dans un ar- 
tifice ” has grown out of the sense “attirer les oiseaux pour les prendre en 
imitant le cri de la chouette ou le cri de leur espace.” 
1 Le Courrier musical, ler et 15 décembre, 1904; ler et 15 janvier, 1905. 
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Cousin Pons, Wilhelm Schwab, Schmucke, Valentin Mirouet, 
Ursule Mirouet, Modeste Mignon, Josépha Mirah, Conti, Camille 
Maupin, Gambara, Gigelmi, Tinti, Genovese,—and finally examines 
the musical esthétique of the great novelist in Gambara and Massi- 
milla Doni. He concludes that, like many of his contemporaries, 
Balzac was really appreciative only of the light, frivolous music 
of the Italian theatre, or of the “clinquant” and false “ pierre- 
ries” of Meyerbeer. Balzac admired Beethoven, Weber, and 
Mozart,—but his admiration was founded on faith. His sense 
of music, was “ trés relatif.” But he was genuinely interested in 
it and if he wrote of it inaccurately, he is not to be condemned. 
For, before establishing taste in music, one must establish taste for 
music, and Balzac contributed to propaganda for love of this art. 
“N’aurait-il fait que montrer son importance, n’aurait-il appris 
i la foule que le nom de quelques grands maitres, pour toutes ces 
tentatives si médiocres qu’elles aient été, il a droit 4 notre recon- 
naissance.” 

As M. Rouchés has noted, love of music seems to have been par- 
ticularly strong in Balzac during the year 1837 and early in the 
year 1838. It was at this time that he was writing Gambara 
(dated June 8, 1837), and Massimilla Doni.2 He was also going 
frequently to the Opéra for documentation, and at the house of 
Olympe Pélissier, mistress of Eugéne Sue and future wife of 
Rossini, he was constantly meeting such musicians as Berlioz, 
Auber, and Rossini, to whom he dedicated le Contrat de mariage. 
On one occasion, if we may believe Auguste Chalamel, Balzac be- 
came so enthusiastic in his admiration for the playing of Franz 
Liszt that he literally rolled on the floor and cried, “ Bravo! Sub- 
lime! ¢’est le Dieu du piano!” 

In spite of the fondness for what M. Rouchés calls “ le clinquant 
et les fausses pierreries,” in at least one of his works, Balzac did 
not hesitate to rank Beethoven above all other composers, above 


* Correspondance, 281; Lettres @ VEtrangére, 1, 398, 408, 409, 412, 430, 
434, 437, 442, 449, 454, 458. Massimilla Doni, dated May 25, 1839, appeared 
at the end of the same year, divided into four chapters. But previously 
la France musicale, in its number of August 25, 1839, had published a 
fragment of this novel under the title: Une représentation du Mosé de 
Rossini @ Venise. In 1840, Massimilla Doni was put into the livre des 
douleurs. 


3 
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even Mozart and Rossini, he tells us himself. At a certain period 
in his literary career, at least one of Beethoven’s compositions ex- 
ercised an undeniable influence upon his imagination. Curiously 
enough it was in César Birotteau,—a novel of business so filled with 
commercial technicalities that Taine declared “il faut étre presque 
négociant pour comprendre César Birotteau,” *—that this influence 
manifested itself. 

The reason is not far to seek. It is to be found in the letters to 
Madame Hanska. Between Nov. 7 and Nov. 12, 1837, Balzac 
wrote her from Chaillot: 


“ Hier, je suis allé entendre la Symphonie en ut mineur* de Beethoven. 

Beethoven est le seul homme qui me fasse connaitre la jalousie. J’aurais 
voulu étre plutét Beethoven que Rossini et que Mozart. Il y a dans cette 
[sic] homme une puissance divine. Dans son finale, il semble qu’un enchan- 
teur vous enléve dans un monde merveilleux, au milieu des plus beaux palais 
qui réunissent les merveilles de tous les arts, et 14, 4 son commandement, 
des portes, semblables 4 celles du Baptistére, tournent sur leurs gonds et 
vous laissent apercevoir des beautés d’un genre inconnu, les fées de la 
fantaisie. Ce sont des créatures qui voltigent avec les béautes de la femme 
et les ailes diaprées de l’ange, et vous étes inondé de l’air supérieur, de cet air 
qui, selon Swedenborg, chante et répand des parfums, qui a la couleur et le 
sentiment, et qui afflue, et qui vous béatifie!” ® 


A few days after having written these words, Balzac plunged 
into the final composition of César Birotteau, which, as his corre- 
spondence shows, he had long had in mind. Nov. 14, 1837, he 
wrote from Chaillot to Madame Hanska: 


“Adieu. Il faut se jeter dans un travail inopiné, qui peut me donner une 
arachnitis. On offre vingt mille frances de César Birotteau s’il est prét pour 
le 10 décembre; j’ai un volume et demi a faire et la mis@re m’a fait pro- 
mettre. Il faut travailler pendant vingt-cinq nuits et vingt-cing jours. 
Ainsi, mille tendres choses. Je cours a Sévres chercher les manuscrits 
commencés et les épreuves de cet ouvrage. II n’y a que neuf feuilles de 
faites; il en faut quarante-six; reste trente-cing [sic]. Il n’y a pas une 
minute a perdre. 





® Nouveaux essais de critique et d’histoire, Ime éd., 22. 

“Cf. Gambara, éd. C, Lévy, 159: “En ouvrant la symphonie en ut 
mineur de Beethoven, un homme de musique est bient6t transporté dans le 
monde de la fantaisie sur les ailes d’or du théme en sol naturel, répété en mi 
par les cors. Il voit toute une nature, tour A tour éclairée par d’éblouis- 
santes gerbes de lumiéres, assombrie par des nuages de mélancolie, 
égayée par des chants divins.” 

5 Lettres & VEtrangeére, 1, 443. 
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Adieu. Je serai ces vingt-cinq jours sans pouvoir vous écrire.” ° 


His next letter to Madame Hanska, dated Paris, Dec. 20, 1837, 
begins as follows: 


“ Je viens de terminer en vingt-deux jours, comme je l’avais promis et 
comme je vous l’écrivais brusquement en terminant ma derniére lettre, 
César Birotteau. J’ai fait en méme temps la Maison Nucingen, pour la 
Presse. C’est assez vous dire que je suis abattu, dans un état d’anéantisse- 
ment inexprimable.” * 


In the first of these citations it is evident that Balzac is at- 
tempting to translate into words the impression which the Bee- 
thoven symphony had produced upon him. What he had briefly 
indicated in his correspondence is to be found in more fully de- 
veloped form in the novel itself. In composing the latter, Balzac 
was evidently more careful of his style. He had his reading 
public consciously before him as he wrote, and the result is almost 
jargon. . 

The passage in question occurs almost at the end of Part I, 
which is entitled “César a son Apogée,” and of which the final 
chapter bore in the first edition the title “Ze Bal.” It reads as 
follows : 


“Dans l’oeuvre des huit symphonies de Beethoven, il est une fantaisie, 
grande comme un poéme, qui domine le finale de la symphonie en wt mineur. 
Quand, aprés les lentes préparations du sublime magicien si bien compris 
par Habeneck, un geste du chef d’orchestre enthousiaste léve la riche toile 
de cette décoration, en appelant de son archet l’éblouissant motif vers le- 
quel toutes les puissances musicales ont convergé, les poétes dont le coeur 
palpite alors comprendront que le bal de Birotteau produisait dans sa vie 
Veffet que produit sur leurs Ames ce fécond motif, auquel la symphonie en 
ut doit peut-étre sa suprématie sur ses brillantes soeurs. Une fée radieuse 
s’élance en levant sa baguette. On entend le bruissement des rideaux de 
soie pourpre que des anges relévent. Des portes d’or sculptées comme 
celles du baptistére florentin tournent sur leurs gonds de diamant. L/’oeil 
s’abime en des vues splendides, il embrasse une enfilade de palais merveil- 
leux d’od glissent des étres d’une nature supérieure. L’encens des prospé- 





* Ibid., 1, 448-449. For an amusing account of the composition of César 
Birotteau ef. Edouard Ourliac, Malheurs et Aventures de César Birottecu 
avant sa naissance, Figaro, 15 décembre, 1837. Cited by Lovenjoul, Hist. 
des oeuvres de H. de B., Paris, 1879, 359-361. 

* Ibid., 1, 449. 
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rités fume, l’autel du bonheur flambe, un air parfumé circule! Des étres 
au sourire divin, vétus de tuniques blanches bordées de bleu, passent 
légérement sous vos yeux en vous montrant des figures surhumaines de 
beauté, des formes d’une délicatesse infinie. Les amours voltigent en 
répandant les flammes de leurs torches! Vous vous sentez aimé, vous étes 
heureux d’un bonheur que vous aspirez sans le comprendre en vous baignant 
dans les flots de cette harmonie qui ruisselle et verse & chacun l’ambroisie 
qu’il s’est choisie. Vous étes atteint au coeur dans vos secrétes espérances 
qui se réalisent pour un moment. Aprés vous avoir promené dans les 
cieux, l’enchanteur, par la profonde et mystérieuse transition des basses, 
vous replonge dans le marais des réalites froides, pour vous en sortir quand 
il vous a donné soif de ses divines mélodies, et que votre Ame crie: “ En- 
core!” L’histoire psychique du point le plus brillant de ce beau finale 
est celle des émotions prodiguées par cette féte 4 Constance et 4 César. 


Collinet avait composé de son galoubet le finale de leur symphonie com- 


merciale.”’ ® 


From this passage, written late in November or early in Decem- 
ber, 1837, it is evident that the novelist had not forgotten, when 
he was writing César Birotteau, his delight at hearing Beethoven’s 
symphony early in November. So vivid, indeed, was the memory 
of his pleasure that he repeated in the text of the novel words and 
phrases already used in his letter to Madame Hanska,—palais, des 
portes . . du baptistére . . tournent sur leurs gonds, beauté, fée, 
ange, air parfumé, merveilleux, fantaisie, voltigent, enchanteur, 
etc..—and that he evoked and amplified in highly imaginative 
fashion for this masterpiece of commercial fiction sensations set 
up by Beethoven’s music in his own recent experience. 

A second recollection of the symphony is to be found later in 
the novel. Just as the bourgeois ball which marks the climax of 
the grandeur of the poor parfumeur, is described in terms of the 
finale of Beethoven, so the death of César, which is the climax of 
his décadence, is prepared for in similar terms. This passage 
occurs immediately after César’s return from the Bourse to his 
home where his financial reconstitution is to be celebrated by a 
second féte, arranged as a surprise by his family. It reads: 

“La joie était si vive dans tous les coeurs, que chacun attribua l’émotion 
de César et ses trébuchements 4 quelque ivresse bien naturelle, mais souvent 
mortelle. En se retrouvant chez lui, en revoyant son salon, ses convives, 


parmi lesquels étaient des femmes habillées pour le bal, tout-d-coup le 
mouvement héroique du finale de la grande symphonie de Beethoven éclata 





® Conard edition, 178-179. 
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dans sa téte et dans son coeur. Cette musique idéale rayonna, pétilla sur 
tous les modes, fit sonner ses clairons dans les méninges de cette cervelle 
fatiguée, pour laquelle ce devait étre le grand finale.” ® 


Evidently, then, it is hardly possible to neglect the romance of 
business, César Birotteau, even in a study of the musical taste of 
Balzac. To express his admiration of Beethoven, both because he 
has not at his command the technical vocabulary of musical criti- 
cism and because, moreover, he lays no claim to being a profes- 
sional critic, he has recourse to Swedenborg; but that his admira- 
tion was real and that he was profoundly affected cannot be denied, 
since definite evidence of his admiration and of the emotion he 
had felt appears in his private correspondence. Manifestly, too, 
we have here some confirmation of the opinion voiced by Zola and 
shared by other critics,—but as yet not definitely substantiated,— 
that “ Balzac s’est incarné dans son César Birotteau.”?° To his 
hero, he has not only ascribed some of the commercial experiences 
he himself had had, but the “ arachnitis ” referred to in his letter 
of Nov. 14 is to be found also in the description of the apoplexy of 
Birotteau when the music of Beethoven “ fit sonner ses clairons 
dans les méninges de cette cervelle fatiguée” and in the unex- 
pected appeal to the symphony en ut mineur to explain the emo- 
tions of the poor parfumeur at the ball given to celebrate his 
nomination in the Legion of Honor. 


Huex S. WortHineton. 
Sweet Briar College. 





REVIEWS 


Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century. Edited by CaRLETON 
Brown. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1924. 


In this delightful volume the editor is bringing a long task to 
a felicitous conclusion. For some two decades Professor Brown 
has been known as a master in the domain of mediaeval religious 


* Conard edition, 340. 

Zola, le Roman expérimental, 183; les Romanciers naturalistes, 57; cf. 
also: Le Breton, Balzac, 159; Brunetiére, Honoré de Balzac, 37. The pres- 
ent writer hopes to publish later a study of certain aspects of the question 
of the autobiographical element in C. B. 
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lyric, and the two admired volumes of his Register* have promptly 
become a classic of English literary history. Having devoted him- 
self unselfishly to the recondite labor of discovering and registering 
English religious lyrics, he now delights us by bringing forth a 
representative selection from the poems themselves in a form that 
attracts the reader and satisfies the scholar. 

No insignificant part of Professor Brown’s service is the mere 
assembling of these poems, which makes possible a comprehensive 
impression of the pious lyricism of a century. No general reader 
could, and only an occasional scholar would, obtain this particular 
survey of religious utterance without the aid of such an editor. A 
considerable proportion of these poems have previously been seen 
in print, and some of them have been sympathetically appraised 
by earlier anthologists and historians; but the scattered texts have 
never before been so impressively united. Of the sheer convenience 
of the collection one can scarcely speak too highly. 

It must not be inferred, however, that the familiar poems in the 
volume reappear as mere reprints. They are, as a matter of fact, 
so thoroughly re-edited that virtually all the texts seem to show 
notable advances in verbal accuracy, and through the use of manu- 
scripts unpublished hitherto, certain well-known poems now appear 
in enlarged or substantially altered form. Although without the 
manuscripts at hand a reviewer cannot presume to pass final judg- 
ment upon textual details, one has no hesitation in illustrating 
Professor Brown’s superiority over his predecessors by such ex- 
amples as the following: 

Hoere wyl and here mockynge thou nome tho to thonk; 
Queme the thoenne, kyng of mylse, oure ofringe of thys song. 
(Reliquiae Antiquae, 11, 225) 
Hoere wyl and here moekynge pou nome po to ponk; 
Queme pe poenne, mylsful Kyng, oure ofringe of pys song. 
(Brown, p. 17) 
To vader and ek hyre brother, 
So never now other nas. 
(Reliquiae Antiquae, m1, 227) 
To uader and hyre broper— 


So neuer ober nas. 
(Brown, p. 18) 





14 Register of Middle English Religious and Didactic Verse, 2 vols, 
Oxford, 1916, 1920. : 
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To leve that vel of in bothe thou ever boe woninge. 
(Reliquiae Antiquae. 11, 229) 
To leue pat uul of bobe pou euer boe louinge. 
(Brown, p. 22) 
An example of a poem that Professor Brown has substantially 
enlarged through his use of fresh manuscripts is that beginning 
Ler to louen as y loue fe (Brown, No. 75). To the three stanzas 
previously known the editor has added two more. Similarly the 
well-esteemed Quia amore langueo (Brown, No. 132) is now virw- 
ally doubled in length by the addition of some six stanzas. Among 
the additions to this poem appear such appealing lines as these: 
Why was I crouned and made a quene? 
Why was I called of mercy the welle? 


Why shuld an erply woman bene 
So hygh in heuen a-boue aungelle?— 


and this significant closing stanza: 


Nowe man, haue mynde on me for-euer, 
loke on py loue pus languysshyng; 
late vs neuer fro other disseuere, 
Myne helpe ys byne oune, crepe vnder my wynge; 
Thy syster ys a quene, by brober [ys] a kynge, 
Thys heritage ys tayled, sone come per-to, 
Take me for py -wyfe and lerne to synge, 

Quia amore langueo. 


Most notable of all, however, is the editor’s achievement in bring- 
ing forth poems not previously known in print,—an achievement 
that Professor Brown’s modesty has restrained him from empha- 
sizing. As a matter of fact, almost one-third of the poems in the 
volume,—some 41 in a collection of 135,—are now printed for the 
first time. The importance of this new material would have justi- 
fied the editor in aiding us to distinguish it more easily.- In the 
absence of positive indications, we can only infer that a poem is 
new through the absence from the notes of a reference to a previous 
edition; and we are left to test our inferences by consulting the 
invaluable Register. Since, however, certain poems happen not to 
be provided with notes, even inferences are sometimes impossible. 
As they stand in the volume before us, Nos. 68, 73, and 76, for 
example, in no way disclose that they are fresh additions to the 
corpus of fourteenth-century literature.? 


* It is to be hoped that in his two later volumes of lyrics the editor will 
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But one’s inconvenience in distinguishing the fresh material is 
for ever to be forgotten in gratitude for the quantity, worth, and 
variety of the new poems themselves. Among the least original of 
these productions are the translations of hymns, and of a few 
other pieces, by Friar William Herebert,* and the group of similar 
lyrics collected by Bishop Sheppey.* Upon the translations, how- 
ever, Professor Brown confers a special interest through demon- 
strating that they were provided for embellishing and enriching 
the sermons of mediaeval preachers. It is not to be expected that 
in turning hymns into the vernacular for pulpit use the translators 
should show notable brilliance of style. Such a rendering of 
Conditor alme siderum as Herebert’s (No. 20), however, is both 
accurate and agreeable enough for its purpose;* and the grace of 
the Crux fidelis in Bishop Sheppey’s collection (No. 40) prompts 
me to quote it: 

Steddefast crosse, inmong alle oper 

bow art a tre mykel of prise, 

in braw<n>che and flore swyl<k> a-noper 

I ne wot non in wode no rys. 

swete be pe nalys, 

and swete be be tre, 

and sweter be be birdyn pat hangis vppon the! 


By way of characterizing another group of Professor Brown’s 
new offerings I venture to adopt his own adjective, “curious” 
(p. xv). We may thus classify, I suppose, such pieces as How 
Christ shall Come (No. 36) and The Evils of the Time (No. 39) 


include in his notes both a specific indication of the previously unpublished 
state of each new poem and references to the Register for all poems. 
Between the Register and the present volume there appear to be small 
discrepancies in connection with Nos. 74 (Reg., No. 2706), 125 (Reg., No. 
490), and 126 (Reg., No. 1033). 

* The volume includes fourteen poems from Herebert’s (Nos. 12-25), of 
which seven (Nos. 19-25) are now published for the first time. 

*The seven poems from Bishop Sheppey’s collection (Nos. 35-41) are 
now published for the first time. 

5 In referring to the original Latin hymns Professor Brown has, I think, 
not always cited the final critical edition: for Conditor alme siderum, 
Analecta Hymnica, Li, 46; for Crug fidelis (No. 40), An. Hymn., L, 71; 
for Ave Maris Stella (Nos. 17 and 45), An. Hymn., Li, 140; for Veni ore- 
ator spiritus (Nos. 18 and 44), An. Hymn., L, 193. 
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of Bishop Sheppey’s collection, and T'he Knight of Christ (No. 
125) from the later years of the century. The fanciful nature of 
such poems may be seen in such lines as the following from How 
Christ shall Come: 
I come vram pe wedlok as a svete spouse, pet habbe my 
wif wip me in-nome. 
I come vram vi3t a staleworbe kny3t, bet myne vo habbe ouercome. 
I come vram pe chepyng as a Riche chapman, pet mankynde 
habbe ibou3t. 


I Come vram an vnecoupe londe as a sely pylegrym, pet ferr 
habbe i-sou3t. 


But let no one suppose that the new pieces are chiefly transla- 
tions and curiosities. The fact is that we are now allowed to read 
for the first time a substantial body of poems of original expres- 
siveness, charm, and occasional power,—among them the follow- 
ing: Think, Man, of My Hard Stundes (No. 3), All Other Love is 
like the Moon (No. 49), The Tower of Heaven (No. 50), The 
Blessed Virgin’s Appeal to the Jews (No. 60), Jesus, Man’s Cham- 
pion (No. 63), Lovely Tear from Lovely Eye (No. 69), A Prayer 
for Three Boons (No. 124), Jesus Pleads with the Worldling (No. 
126), The Spring under a Thorn (No. 130). It is from such 
poems as these that one would choose to quote freely, if space 
allowed. I content myself with two stanzas from All Other Love 
is like the Moon: 

Al oper loue is lych be mone 
pat wext and wanet as flour in plein, 


as flour pat fayret and fawyt sone, 
as day bat scwret and endt in rein. 


Al oper loue y flo for pe; 

tel me, tel me, wer pou lyst? 
‘In marie mylde an fre 

i schal be founde, ak mor in crist.’ 


Although one inevitably seeks out especially the poems that now 
appear in print for the first time, one does not fail to perceive that 
the fresh pieces are inconspicuously distributed among the excel- 
lent and the indifferent poems that were already familiar. The 
reader who looks for such established favorites as Wynter wakenep 
al my care and Nou skrynkep rose and lylie flour will find them 
(No. 9 and 10) among the poems of the early part of the century ; 
and such accepted pieces as Christ’s Gift to Man and This World 
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fares as a Fantasy appear appropriately in a later chronological 
position (Nos. 90 and 106). The editor has well accomplished his 
purpose, “above all, to represent the lyrical development of the 
century.” 

The workmanship displayed in the scholarly apparatus of this 
book is so good that one can scarcely suggest a change without 
danger of pedantry or captiousness. Any suggestion of mine arises 
solely from a desire that everything reasonable be done to win for 
Professor Brown’s collections the wide circle of readers that these 
poems should have. I expect that the success of the volume before 
us will lead to a new printing in due season; hence minor changes 
may eventually be possible. Moreover in the volumes for the thir- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, already announced, slight improve- 
ments might conceivably be incorporated. I venture, then, to pro- 
pose an index of first lines, and a slightly more considerate glossary. 
. Upon the need of the index I hope I need not enlarge. As an 
improvement in the glossary I plead for a more generous supply 
of cross-references. As it stands, the glossory is admirable, and 
for the special student, it is ample. In it, however, the so-called 
general reader and elementary student,—who will need it most,— 
will encounter small but irritating difficulties that might easily be 
removed. The editor who generously assists the reader from sunne 
of the text to the glossarial article under sinne might well be 
equally generous when the search lies between mende and munde, 
woele and wele, murgest and mirie, or boute and but.® 

In closing I venture to assert that all who care for lyrical and 
truly religious utterance are genuinely grateful to the editor for 
his past and present offerings. They look forward with animation 
to the two volumes that are to follow, and to such a general essay 
on the English religious lyric of three centuries as only Professor 


Brown is competent to write. 


Yale University. Kart Youna. 





* One would be glad to know whether Professor Brown is willing to con- 
sider aiding certain other paleographers in introducing into the English 
language the word expunctuate, thus making possible the shortening of 
“dots under wel for deletion” (Brown, p. 247) to “wel expunctuated,” 
and of “my dotted for deletion” (p. 248) to “my expunctuated.” Al- 
though the proposed verb can never become lovely, such editors as Professor 
Brown might help to make it both reputable and useful. 
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A Grammar of the German Language designed for a thoro and 
practical study of the language as spoken and written to-day. 
Revised and enlarged. By Grorce O. CurME. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1922. 


Das ausgezeichnete Buch erschien 1905 in erster Auflage, wurde 
seitdem wiederholt neu gedruckt, und liegt nun seit 1922 in 
zweiter, stark erweiterter und vielfach verbesserter Auflage vor. 
Grésseres Format und gedringterer (aber deutlicher und schéner) 
Druck ergeben fiir die neue, ausfiihrlichere Ausgabe etwas klei- 
neren Seitenumfang als fiir die erste (jetzt 623 S., friiher 661 S.). 
Das Geriist der Darstellung war schon in der ersten Auflage so 
wohliiberlegt, dass der Verfasser seine Zusitze und Umformungen 
iiberall in die alten Ficher einfiigen konnte, so dass die Para- 
graphen und auch deren Unterabteilungen die gleichen Ziffern 
tragen heute wie friiher. 

Die Erweiterungen beziehen sich in den seltensten Fallen auf 
Vermehrung der Beispiele fiir schon friiher Beobachtetes, sondern 
bestehen hauptsichlich in Feststellungen von friiher noch nicht 
beobachteten Spracherscheinungen, von Fiarbungen und Schwank- 
ungen der Rede nach Sprachethos und geographischer Verbreitung. 
Dazu treten neu eingefiigte oder umgestaltete historische Noten, 
Wort- und Wortgruppenlisten (s. z. B. die neuen Listen der Verba 
mit prapositionalem Objekt: 261, 3 und 262, IV) und gelegent- 
liche Verschiebungen des Materials (zu Anfang der Ausfiihr- 
ungen iiber die Substantivdeklination ist fiir eine kurze Strecke 
sogar die alte Paragraphenteilung ins Schwanken gekommen: 
63, 64). 

Man kann sagen, dass alle, oft tief greifenden Verinderungen, 
die der Verfasser am Werke vornahm, Besserungen sind, welche 
von fortgesetzter Beobachtung am gesprochenen und geschriebenen 
Deutsch, von immer feinerer Einsicht in die sprachlichen Zusam- 
menhiange und kraftigerer Einfiihrung in das Charakteristische 
Zeugnis geben. 

Auch in der neuen Gestalt bleibt das Buch, wie in der alten, 
deskriptiv: es will nicht normativ sein. Es legt das sprachliche 
Material in erstaunlicher Vollstindigkeit geordnet vor, so wie es 
in Rede und Schrift zu tatsichlichem Ausdruck kommt. Es ist fiir 
englischsprechende grammatisch Gebildete bestimmt. Daher hebt 
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es auch oft die Erscheinungen besonders hervor, iiber die sich 
der englischsprechende Mensch wundert oder wundern kénnte. 
Aber es ist diese Betrachtungsweise ebenso fiir den deutschen 
Leser ungemein niitzlich, der, auch der Grammatiker von Fach, 
oft Dinge als selbstverstindlich gegeben hinnimmt, iiber die er 
sich wundern sollte. Auch der Sprachbeflissene, der von Pauls 
deutscher Grammatik kommt oder von Wilmanns Buch, wird viel 
aus diesem Buche lernen kénnen, auf vieles aus ihm aufmerksam 
werden, was er aus jenen so trefflichen und fordersamen Bichern 
nicht hat erfahren kénnen. Zwischen der ersten und der zweiten 
Auflage von Curme’s Buch liegt die eben genannte Grammatik 
von Paul. Gewiss hat Curme, der die Literatur durchwegs kennt, 
wenn er sie auch, gemiss der ganzen Anlage seines Buchs, selten 
zitiert, auch aus ihr gelernt. Aber man kénnte kaum viele Stel- 
Jen herausfinden, an denen Anderungen der zweiten Auflage durch 
Pauls Buch direkt beeinflusst sind. Und man wird auch nicht 
viele finden, an denen soleche Anderungen erwiinscht waren. Eher 
kénnte man bei Paul manchmal, in der Formenlehre sowohl wie in 
der Syntax, die Benutzung von Curme’s erster Auflage vermissen. 
So reich ist da die Beobachtung, so scharf die Aufmerksamkeit des 
Verfassers. 

So durchaus deskriptiv, frei von schulmeisterlicher Regelfreude 
auch die Darlegung Curme’s absichtlich gehalten ist, so muss er 
doch seinen englischen Lesern oft genug sagen, was bei den zahl- 
reichen Schwankungen einzelner sprachlicher Phanomene haupt- 
sichliche oder verbreitetste Ubung ist, oder seines Erachtens Aus- 
sicht hat die Oberhand zu gewinnen. Hier kann man ja wohl, 
besonders als Siiddeutscher, oft anderer Ansicht sein als der Ver- 
fasser des Buches. Die Schwierigkeiten, die diese Schwankungen 
der Darstellung bereiten, sind gross. Wie vieles ist ausser der 
geographischen Verbreitung da noch zu beachten und zu bewerten: 
lassige Umgangssprache, sorgfaltiger und gepflegter- Ausdruck, 
poetisierender und archaisierender Ton, erregte, temperamentvolle 
oder ruhige Rede; bloss gesprochen, bloss geschrieben; zu wem 
und von wem gesprochen, fiir wen und von wem geschrieben. Die 
Konstatierung ist schon miihvoll, aber noch leichter als die Wer- 
tung. Der Verfasser hat auf all diese Farbungen oft genug hinge- 
wiesen und es ware nicht einmal zu wiinschen, dass er es noch 
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éfter getan hatte; denn die Gefahr zu verwirren und von eins ins 
andere zu geraten ist da gross. Einer Wertung geht er, der kein 
Regelbuch schreiben will, gern aus dem Wege. Aber es gibt doch 
effektiv falsche Wendungen, die nicht einfach als gebraucht zu 
anderm Auffilligen gestellt werden kénnen, wenn man sie auch 
gedruckt nachweisen kann: “ Dass sich verbreitete Geheimnis ” 
und “die sich eingebildete Erfindung” ist nicht deutsch, nicht 
deutsch der gebildeten Menschen von heute trotz Goethe und 
Grimm (183 B). Derartiges hatte sich ja von dorther einbiirgern 
kénnen und wire dann eben deutsch geworden; aber das ist eben 
nicht geschehen. Kein Deutscher darf heute so schreiben und so 
zu reden liegt ihm erst recht ferne. Und wenn von Curme anderes 
der Art aus Quellen wie die Augsburger Post oder irgend einer 
Morgenzeitung belegt wird, so haben wir es da mit sprachlichen 
Schnurren zu tun, die Leute sich leisten, welche, ohne sprachliches 
Verantwortungsgefiihl, auch noch das Sprachgefiihl ihrer miind- 
lichen Rede verlieren, sobald sie zur Feder greifen, entweder aus 
lauter Respekt vor dem Geschriebenen oder aus Respektslosigkeit 
fiir ihr tintiges Gewerbe. Wenn Rud. Bartsch (s. 94, 3 A, a) 
schreibt “ein gut Stiick echt menschlicher Schwiche und Oster- 
reichischem Behagen,” so ist das nicht 6sterreichische Vorliebe fiir 
den Dativ in der Apposition, sondern Schlamperei im Ausdruck. 
Er begann mit “ein gut Stiick” cum genetivo und setzte fort als 
ob er begonnen hitte mit “ein gut Stiick von.” Auch in einem 
“wegen Hagens, diesem jungen Laster” der Ebner-Eschenbach 
sieht Curme diesen désterreichischen Appositionsdativ (255, IIT, 
1 A, k). Aber die gute Ebner hatte, als sie in “ wegen Hagens ” 
“wegen” mit dem Genetiv konstruiert hatte, ihrem Bediirfnis 
nach hochdeutsch und der Erinnerung an ihren Sprachlehrer 
schon genuggetan. Nie im Leben hatte sie “ wegen Hagens” ge- 
sprochen, sondern “ wegen Hagen” oder “wegen dem Hagen” 
und das lebt auch in ihrem sprachlichen Unterbewusstsein und so 
fahrt sie fort: “ wegen Hagens, diesem jungen Laster.” Das sind 
Anakoluthe, die die Stilistik, nicht die Grammatik beriihren. Aber 
derlei ist doch gegeniiber der Fiille an richtig Beobachtetem und 
auch richtig Gefiihltem und Gewertetem verschwindend wenig zu 
finden in dem Buch, das auch unser einer nie ohne Belehrung und 
Anregung weglegen wird, wenn er auch nur ein paar Seiten darin 
aufmerksam gelesen hat. 
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In der ersten Auflage hat Curme der Aussprache von Berlin die 
Zukunft prognostizirt und daher diese auch den phonetischen 
Darlegungen zu Grunde gelegt. Heute, nach dem Krieg, ist er 
darin schwankend geworden und beriicksichtigt stirker als friiher 
die Biihnensprache, wie sie in Siebs Buch festgelegt erscheint. 
Ich meine freilich, dass einiges berlinische (so das spirantische g 
in In- und Auslaut, die kurzen Vocale in “'Tag, Grab, Glas, Zug ” 
u. s. w.) auch friiher kaum Aussicht auf Allgemeingeltung gehabt 
haben. Wenn Curme auch heute noch das uvulare r als das 
eigentlich deutsche r bezeichnet und ihm die Zukunft gibt, so 
michte ich zweifeln. Das ist doch sicher, dass kein Mensch sich 
uvulares r absichtlich aneignet, der ein stolzes Zungen- r zu 
sprechen gewohnt ist; wohl aber wird es viele geben, die aus 
Sprachkultur ihr uvulares r bewusst zugunsten des Zungen- r 
aufgeben. Das spricht jedesfalls doch eher fiir die Zukunft der 
lingualen Artikulation, deren Verbreitung im deutschen Sprach- 
gebiet, glaub ich, auch groésser ist als Curme meint. So mdchte 
ich auch Fremden, die in ihrer Sprache linguales r haben, nicht 
raten sich um das uvulare zu bemiihen wenn sie deutsch sprechen. 


Graz. KonrRAD ZWIERZINA. 





Goethes Faust, kritisch durchgesehen, eingeleitet und erlautert von 
Rosert PetscH. Leipzig, Bibliographisches Institut. 628 S. 
6 Mark. 


Fiir Goethe gilt, was er einmal iiber Shakespeare niedergeschrie- 
ben hat: Es ist iiber Shakespeare schon so viel gesagt, dass es 
scheinen michte, als wire nichts mehr zu sagen iibrig, und doch ist 
das die EHigenschaft des Geistes, dass er den Geist ewig anregt. 
Das gilt gar fiir die Faustdichtung, diese Bibel des Goetheschen 
Wesens, die die Entwicklung von sechzig Jahren seines Daseins in 
sich birgt, auch verbirgt. Der Untersuchungen und Erlauterungen 
sind so viele, dass selbst der Berufsforscher die Masse schwer iiber- 
sieht. Der Professor der Hamburger Universitat Petsch hat sich 
seit Jahren dariiber kritisch ausgesprochen, eigene Beobachtungen 
zugefiigt. Nun tragt er auf eng gedruckten achtzig Seiten knap- 
per Anmerkungen von Vers zu Vers die wertvolle einschligige 
Literatur sichtend, zustimmend, widerlegend, berichtigend, ergin- 
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zend zusammen und gibt so die Anregung zu eindringendem Stu- 
dium des unerschipflichen Werkes; ein gewissenhafter Fiihrer, der 
auch dem Erfahrenen Ubersehenes oder zu wenig Gewiirdigtes und 
oft Neues zeigt, der dem Suchenden die schwierigen Wege 6ffnet. 
Hiemit ist Petsch mehr als alle bisherigen Ausleger ein zuver- 
lissiger Berater. Was der mehr Geniessende als einbohrende Leser 
an Wort- und Sacherklirung bedarf, ist iiberdies in Fussnoten dem 
Texte beigegeben, so dass auch ihm die Ausgabe als bequeme Hilfe 
zu raschem Verstindnis willkommen sein muss. 

Die Einleitung holt weit aus, beginnt bei alten Sagen von 
Magiern und Teufelsbiindlern. Auch dazu ist Petsch durch seine 
Ausgabe des iltesten Faustbuchs, der er erhellende Einleitung und 
vervollstandigende Anhiinge beigegeben hat (Halle 1911), griind- 
lich vorbereitet. Und durch seinen erliuternden Druck der Les- 
singschen Faustdichtung (Heidelberg 1911), hat er sich und uns 
die nichste Vorgeschichte des Goetheschen Dramas dargelegt. An 
dieses selbst tritt er nicht mit der modischen Forderung, die 
Einheitlichkeit zu erweisen, heran, er will nicht fiir Widerspriiche 
und Liicken blind machen, erklirt aus der Entstehung die bei so 
lang gedehnter, unter Lebens- und Kunsterfahrungen sich ver- 
wandelnder Ausarbeitung unvermeidlichen Unebenheiten, findet 
den Zusammenhang der Absichten und Ziele, den ich noch mehr 
im kiinstlerischen Gestalten als im philosophischen Spekulieren 
suchen méchte. Der Faust ist ein biographisches Drama mit Kon- 
flikten, nicht mit einem Hauptkonflikt; so, wie das Leben der 
meisten Menschen verliuft. Der erste Teil spielt in der Enge des 
privaten Lebens, der zweite in der Weite der hdheren Regionen, 
was Goethe oft betont hat. Aber die kleine und die grosse Welt 
werden mit Bezug auf einander durchmessen. Zauberhafte Ver- 
inderungen geben die Einschnitte: der Hexentrunk verjiingt zur 
Liebe, durch den Geistergesang wird die Erinnerung an Gretchen 
eingelullt, die Luftfahrt leitet zu Helena, die Wolkenfahrt entriickt 
sie und weckt das Gediichtnis an Gretchen. Der dem ersten Teil, 
dem Mikrokosmus vorgeschobene Prolog im Himmel deutet vor 
auf den Schluss des zweiten, des Makrokosmus, auf die Himmel- 
fahrt. Der griibelnde Monolog des ersten Teiles mit dem Pakt 
verkehrt sich zu den Taten des vierten und fiinften Aktes mit der 
Lésung des Paktes. Die Gretchentragédie wiederholt sich in der 
hoheren Region der Helenatragédie, Mutter und Kind gehen ver- 
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loren. Eingeschoben ist beidemale eine Walpurgisnacht, das erste- 
mal gegen den Schluss, das zweite gegen den Anfang. Denn der 
Bau ist durchaus chiastisch, umkehrend. Den ersten Teil be- 
herrscht Faust, dann Gretchen, den zweiten erst Helena, dann 
Faust. Die Responsionen des Aufbaus sind bis ins Einzelne zu 
verfolgen, die kiinstlerische Ordnung bindet die Vielheit des Stoff- 
lichen zum einheitlichen Ganzen. Das kénnte deutlicher betont 
sein. Wie offen aber doch des Herausgebers Blick auch dem Dich- 
terischen steht, lehren die zahlreichen feinsinnigsten Bemerkungen 
iiber den Stil der Sprache, den Rhythmus der Verse; daran wird 
so recht klar, wie vollendet sich Wort und Takt dem Inhalt an- 
passen. Auch auf diesem schwierigen Boden versagt Petsch’ 
Leitung nicht. 

Die Verlagshandlung hat das Buch mit dem ihr stets eigenen 
Geschmack ausgestattet, auch die kleinste Schrift ist scharf und 
rein. 

BERNHARD SEUFFERT. 


Graz. 





Oeuvres de Francois Villon, édition critique avec notices et Glos- 
saire par Louis THuasne. Paris: Auguste Picard, 1923. 
3 vols. 

Le Poesie de Francois Villon, commento di FrrpINANDO NERI. 
Scrittort di Francia, Vol. 1. Turin: Giovanni Chiantore, 
1923. xxxii + 208 pp. 


The three volume edition of Villon by Thuasne represents an 
extraordinary amount of erudition. The first volume contains an 
Introduction (i-viii), Notice Biographique (1-77), Examen de 
VOeuvre (78-130) and a Bibliographie (130-146), followed by 
the text. The bibliography lists all the editions of Villon with 
their full title pages, but no articles about him or his work. The 
entire second volume (332 pp.) as well as 280 pages of the third 
is devoted to a commentary in fine print upon the Lais, Testament, 
and Ballades. The rest of the third volume contains the sources 
for the Diomedes episode and for the Ballade des Dames de temps 
jadis, cited and discussed in full, followed by the jargon poems and 
glossaries and indices to the entire work. 

M. Thuasne has shown original scholarship throughout. His 
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text is based upon an independent collation of the manuscripts, 
and he has not hesitated to adopt readings which are not those of 
the Longnon-Foulet edition.t Sometimes his departures from the 
best manuscripts C and F are unfortunate. He has not, however, 
made many changes. Taking the Longnon-Foulet third edition 
as the textus receptus, I shall list here M. Thuasne’s more im- 
portant changes. He has frequently adopted different spellings, 
but these are of little consequence. 


Les Lais. v. 45. L. F. Sa grace, il me convient partir; Th. Sa grace, 
ne me departir.—v. 147. L. F. Pesches, poires, sucre, figuier; Th. Per- 
ches, poussins au blanc mengier;—v. 173. L. F. riblis; Th. rubis. This 
last reading of Thuasne’s is totally unnecessary as Villon uses elsewhere 
ribler and riblewrs. 

Le Testament. v. 10. L. F. s’il n’est en friche; Th. si n’est en friche.— 
vy. 272. L. F. si la pense; Th. si le pense—yv. 331. L. F. Archipiades; 
Th. Archipiada.—v. 390. L. F. aussi bien meurt que cilz servans; Th. 
que filz, servans.—v. 728. L. F. a ses loix de tout dire; Th. a ses hoirs 
doit tout dire—v. 1143. L. F. en s. (c’est bien fait); Th. en s. s’est bien 
fait—v. 1381. L. F. per; Th. past.—v. 1606. L. F. se prent, “c’est Ante- 
crist ”’; Th. se prent cest Antecrist—v. 1648. L. F. aulx; Th. os.? 

Les Ballades, xtv, v. 21. L. F. buez; Th. debuez. 





T have cited only those variants which make a serious difference 
in the interpretation of a passage. In each case M. Thuasne at- 
tempts to justify his readings with interesting citations from Vil- 
lon’s predecessors and contemporaries. In view of the brulare 
bigod of T. 1585 M. Thuasne divides the Gogo of T. 1614 and calls 
it the English imperative Go Go. This I believe to be justifiable. 
M. Sainéan has pointed out that brulare bigod was probably 
Scotch. Should we not therefore expect such an imperative to 
be Ga Ga, as Villon’s acquaintance with English must have been 
derived from the Scotch archers at Louis XI’s court? I do not 
consider such an objection to be of much consequence. 

In the extensive and exhaustive commentary the editor has not 
been as judicious as in his text. What has the greater part of 


*This edition scrupulously reproduces the readings of C for the Lais 
and F for the Testament, following rigidly Bédier’s injunction to change 
nothing found in the best ms. that can possibly be supported. 

* This is unfortunate, for os then rhymes with itself in v. 1650. 

* La Langue de Rabelais, 1, 13. Both Sainéan and Foulet have brelare, 
not brulare. 
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those six hundred and twelve pages to do with Villon? M. Thu- 
asne with his vast erudition and immense store of facts has been 
guilty of all the faults which we have seen in his other works. As 
M. Sainéan says‘ of his Villon et Rabelais (1911), “ Le travail 
montre les procédés excessifs de l’auteur dans sa critique compara- 
tive des sources. Un trés grand nombre de ses rapprochements 
sont illusoires ou faits au petit bonheur. Aucun n’est concluant.” 

The effect is much the same here. With the words of Villon 
as a key list, we are given a veritable mine of facts and references 
from Horace, Virgil, Cicero, St. Augustine, Dante, Chaucer, Chré- 
tien de Troyes and many others. Especial use is made of the 
Roman de la Rose, which is to be approved, though not all the 
parallels he suggests are well-founded. The number of citations 
from obscure chronicles and works on civilization, etc., are amaz- 
ing. Starting with Jehanne, T. 1344, we are given a series of 
references to the expression faire la beste 4 deux dos. Verse 1426, 
which contains the word juive, is the occasion for four and a half 
pages of fine print dealing with the treatment of the Jews in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. As a note to T. 1700 we find 
three and a half pages on the féte des fous. Verse 1708 suggests 
six and a half pages devoted to the jongleuwrs, though M. Thuasne 
omits the most important reference of all, Faral’s les Jongleurs 
en France au Moyen Age (1910) which discusses (Ch. 11) all that 
is here said and more. 

There are a few, though very few, notes which add nothing what- 
soever to our knowledge. In the note to Ballade 1, v. 19 the editor 
says, “ Au moyen age on se tordait les poings et on battait des 
mains en signe de deuil ou de violent chagrin.” He then quotes 
Chrestien de Troyes and others to prove this point. I myself still 
make exactly these same motions and probably each and every 
obscure individual in the time of Cicero did the same. 

For the crux de Tusca in T. 1194 the editor argues in favor of 
de Turquant, lieutenant criminel at Paris, but one can hardly sup- 
pose that the liewtenant criminel would have to use violent means 
to secure the favors of a woman belonging to old frere Baude. 
Furthermore, would the people of the Chiatelet have had any 
right to say whether frere Baude was to encourage his libertine 


‘La Langue de Rabelais, 1, 4, n. 2. 
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tastes or not? It was ecclesiastical authority which would come 
to ribler with frere Baude his caige vert. Line 1194 may well have 
read originally, . 

Que le tusci et ses gens d’armes. 

One has only to write this out in a fifteenth century hand to see 
how, the final nasal lost through carelessness, letusca was only in- 
telligible when considered as a proper name with the le copied de. 
That it was unintelligible at an early date is shown by the number 
of variants erroneously made in fifteenth century copies. This 
Italian may well have been one of the men of arms employed by the 
officialité or ecclesiastical court at Paris, some broken down con- 
dottiere. He might even have been tthe representative of the Pope, 
the nuncio, who dwelt close at hand in the Hotel de Cluny, for the 
Carmes were an important order and there had recently been an 
attempt to reform them (see Champion, vol. 1). 

I have verified many of M. Thuasne’s references and I have 
found very few inaccuracies. The Braun map of Paris (1, 12, n. 4) 
is usually dated 1530 and not 1509. In 1, 65, n. 1 there is a 
reference to Poésies div. xvi, ballade de l’appel. This ballad is 
no. xv in the order in which Thuasne gives them. In the same way 
1, 65, n. 3, gives the ballade des pendus as x11. It is xtv in this 
edition. Line 294 of the Lais has mois for mois. In v. 9, Ballade 
1, I can understand maint jeune hom or maint jeunes homs but I 
believe maint jeune homs, which is the expression found, must be 
a misprint; I should add an s to jeune. Verse 1293 of the Testa- 
ment reads trop fort il est while trop forte elle est is supported in 
the note, 111, 345. Obviously we should have elle for il in the text. 
There are a few other errors, but they are insignificant, if we con- 
sider the size of the work. 

I have found every word of these three volumes fascinating. 
They are certainly capable of giving a number of pleasant hours 
to any scholar interested in Villon and the fifteenth century. For 
him, however, who is reading Villon for the first, second, or even 
third time, they will possibly be bewildering through the abund- 
ance of digressions. Then again M. Thuasne assumes that the 
reader has a satisfactory knowledge of the topography of Old Paris. 
I do not believe that this edition can be said to equal for clarity 
and ease such a combination as the Longnon-Foulet text plus 
Pierre Champion’s Villon, sa Vie et ses Oeuvres. 
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The attractive octavo volume of Neri’s is by no means as pre- 
tentious as the work of M. Thuasne. The text is that of the Long- 
non-Foulet, 2nd edition, and the material for the notes is for the 
most part culled with care and patience from the works and articles 
of P. Champion, G. Paris, Longnon, Schwob, etc., and cited in 
brief. He does, however, present some original material. He also 
is keen to find similarities in thought and wording in Dante, in 
Villon’s contemporaries, and among 19th century lyric poets, Ver- 
laine, Théodore de Banville, ete. His point of view is that of the 
literary critic rather than that of the historian or lexicographer. 
These parallels are given moderately in sober judgment. The real 
value of the edition lies in the bibliography, which has been 
brought together with care and skill (xxiii-xxxii). Whereas Thu- 
asne merely lists the editions, Foulet (3rd ed. 1923) only some 
forty-five editions and articles, here there are ten pages of bibliog- 
raphy with a running commentary. We are given among others 
a list of the more important articles in Italian (p. xxix sq.) devoted 
to Villon. While as Neri says, “ Gli studi italiani sul Villon non 
sono molto ricchi e non hanno finora aggiunto nulla alla cono- 
scenza del poeta,” we are nevertheless interested in taking account 
of the writings of V. Morello, A. Parino, and others. The intro- 
duction proper is not very valuable. It is chiefly a discussion in 
an obscure style as to whether the ballads interspersed throughout 
the Testament were written separately or not. There is also a 
brief treatment of Boileau’s criticism of Villon (Art Poet. 1, v. 
117 sq.). Nothing new is brought to bear upon these matters. 


Ursan T. Hoimes. 


University of Missouri. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


ANOTHER FRENCH SouRCE OF BODMER 


In previous articles published in various journals I have already 
discussed several of the sources of Bodmer’s Noah, among them 
Mme. de Graffigny’s Lettres d'une Péruvienne But Bodmer 
laid at least two other French authors under contribution for his 
biblical epic. One of these was Bernard Le Bovier de Fontenelle 


1 Cf. my article A French Source of Bodmer’s Noah in the Philological 
Quarterly, vol. 3 (1924). 
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(1657-1757), in whose Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes? we 
read on page 160: 


“Et toi, crois-tu avoir ressemblé 4 un homme, quand tu t’es 
plaint d’avoir passé une nuit sans dormir, 4 cause que parmi les 
feuilles de roses dont ton lit était semé, il y en avait eu une sous 
toi qui s’était pliée en deux?” 


which substantially parallels Bodmer’s 


Séhne des Chemos, der minnliche Geist ist in Wollust zerflossen, 
Krank ist die Kraft des Kérpers, entnervt durch fleischliche Werke. 
Wann in dem Bette bestreut mit Rosen, sich eines der Blatter 
Faltet, so fiihlts die (sic) empfindliche Nerv. 

(Noah ed. 1765, p. 56) 


On page 77 of the Hntretiens the author writes 


“Tl y a des reines en Orient et en Afrique qui ont publiquement 
des sérails d’hommes ” 


which apparently is the source of the passage—Bodmer is describing 
the moral depravity prevailing in the land of Lud— 
das Ehbett 


Ist da mit keinen Gesetzen beschriinkt, wolliistige Frauen 
Halten von Jiinglingen Harams.” (Noah, p. 56) 


When in the Entretiens * we came upon the passage 
oes ta ville de Sibaris sera décriée 4 jamais par la mollesse 
de ses habitants, qui avaient banni les cogs de peur d’en etre 
éveillés..... % 


we note that this is paralleled by the same trait in the Bodmerian 
Sybarites, for of them we are told 


‘Wo am Damna Calmuna erhéht im Ko6nigesstolz sitzt, 
Fanden wir unter dem westlichen Tor die Altesten sitzen; 
Einer mit grauem Haupt trug vor, man sollte den Hihnen, 
Den Verderbern des Morgenschlafs Calmuna verbieten.*‘ 


Fontenelle in the Entretiens makes frequent reference to the 
supposed inhabitants of other planets, so on pages 5, 30 ff., 55, 72, 
75. In his Noah Bodmer likewise refers to the planetary world, 
for in the course of his story he assigns various beings to heavenly 
bodies.© To guard against a possible misapprehension, however, 


*T have before me the Paris edition of 1811. 

* Cf. page 160. 

“Cf. the Noah, edition of 1752, 1. 601 ff. 

° Of. e. g., the Noah, p. 325. Klopstock in his Messias (v, 205 ff.) intro- 
duces the same idea, probably having derived it from Mrs. Rowe’s Letters 
from the Dead to the Living in which we read (Letter V) “The inhabi- , 
tants of this (sc. planetary world) which I am describing, stood their 
probation, and are confirmed in their original rectitude, .... they are 
exempt from all evil, blest to the height of their faculties and conceptions: 
and are privileged with immortality.” Hamel in his annotated edition of 
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it will be proper to add at this point that not only the Entretiens 
but several others of Bodmer’s sources introduce the same subject. 


Fontenelle’s passage— 
. il y a en Amérique des oiseaux qui sont si lumineux 


dans les ténébres, qu’on s’en peut servir pour lire. 
probably contributed to Bodmer’s following two passages concern- 
ing the dove of peace. The first passage reads 

Einsmals siehet er (sc. Sem) auf, und siehet auf einem der Zweige 

Eine sitzende Taube, sie leuchtet’ im Glanze der Iris 

Hdher, als melibéischer Purpur; die Schatten des 6lbaums 

Strahlten von ihrem Lichte mit ungewéhnlichem Schimmer. 

Unter den Fliigeln, die jiingst mit Sem die Arche gewohnet, 

. Hatte keiner mit solchem Schmucke der Farben geleuchtet.’ 


In the second passage in question Bodmer represents the lumi- 
nosity as due to a feather which the angel plucked from his own 
wing and placed upon the breast of the bird and thereafter, as we 


learn, 


6 


die leuchtende Feder 
Breitet den himmlischen Glanz auf alle Federn der Taube.® 
(Noah, p. 350) © 


As stated above a third French work was drawn upon by Bod- 
mer; indeed as a source of the Noah it is of greater importance 
than either Mme. de Graffigny’s Lettres d’une Péruvienne or Fon- 
tenelle’s Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes. With this I 
intend to deal in another article. ‘ 

C. H. IBersHorr. 

University of Iowa. 





the Messias seems unaware of Klopstock’s indebtedness in this matter to 
Mrs. Rowe’s work. Bodmer in his Briefe iiber Joseph und Zuleika (1754) 
refers on page 129 to the very same one of Mrs. Rowe’s Letters from the 
Dead, viz. the fifth, from which the passage above was cited. The poet 
Young, I may add, refers to a similar 
unterrestrial sphere, 
Where Mortal, untranslated, never strayed. 
(Cf. Night Thoughts, rx, 1752 f.) 
*Cf. the Entretiens, page 101. 
7This passage owes something also to Milton, for cf. Paradise Lost, x1, 
ll. 240-244: 
Over his lucid arms 
A military vest of purple flowed, 
Livelier than Meliboean..... 


(Noah, page 349) 
® As a bit of confirmatory evidence to show that Bodmer knew some of 
the works of Fontenelle, I may state that in his letter to Hess, January 
16th, 1752, I find what appears to be a reminiscence of several passages in 
Fontenelle’s Dialogues des Morts (pp. 212 and 301); the Dialogues are 
included in the same volume with the Entretiens. For the Bodmerian 
letter in question cf. Josephine Zehnder: Pestalozzi, page 497. 
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On THE MEANING OF THE WorpD ‘ LAKE’ IN MARLOWE’S 
Edward II 


In the latter part of Marlowe’s Hdward II the king is confined 

in an underground dungeon, which is, we are told, 
the sincke 
Wherein the filthe of all the castell falles,* 

and inl. 2433, when Edward is being handed over to the tender 
mercies of Lightborne, Matrevis says to the murderer, “ here is the 
keyes, this is the lake.” The word ‘lake’ has by some editors been 
emended to ‘lock’; others, retaining ‘lake,’ understand it of the 
moat of the castle, a meaning which hardly makes good sense, or 
else, purely metaphorically, of the dungeon, a figure of speech 
which is, to say the least, forced. In my edition I pointed out 
that it was possible to take the word literally as meaning a dun- 
geon, and I cited from NED certain bits of evidence which, though 
inconclusive, supported that view. I think the following evidence 
will make it incontrovertible. 

Notice the meanings of the word ‘lacus’ in Lewis and Short: 
a basin, tank, tub, or vat; a large body of water; a large reservoir 
for water; a hole in which lime is slacked; a bin for pulse in a 
granary; a den or cave for lions; finally, the pit, the place of the 
dead. 

The expression ‘in lacum captivitatis cecidit ’ occurs in Rolle’s 
Incendium Amoris, ed. Deanesley, cap. 24. 

In The Castle of Perseverance is the following line, of which the 
meaning is clear: 

ayl deth comyth four dolfully & loggyth hym in a lake,? 


and the word occurs again toward the end of the play with the 
same meaning. 

‘Lake’ occurs four times in Sackville’s Induction.* On p. 120 
it has its ordinary meaning. On p. 102, it probably means ‘ dun- 
geon,” or ‘ pit’; more probably is this the meaning when the pas- 
sage is taken in connection with the description on p. 121. From 
pp. 107 f. I quote several lines that make the meaning in this part 
of the poem perfectly clear: 

Here enter’d we, and yeding forth, anon 
An horrible loathly lake we might discern, 
As black as pitch, that cleped is Avern. 
A deadly gulf; where nought but rubbish grows. .... 
Hither we come; whence forth we still did pace. .... 
And, first, within the porch and jaws of hell, 





1 Ll. 2463-4 of my edition of Edward IT, 1914; 2504-5 of Brooke’s Works 
of Marlowe, 1910. 
2 Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1908, fol. 155; ef. fol. 191, ‘to helle lake.’ 
* Works of Sackville, ed. Sackville-West, 1859, pp. 102, 107, 108, 120. 
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Sat deep Remorse of Conscience 

Next saw we Dread. .... 

And next, within the entry of this lake, 
Sat fell Revenge. 


The word occurs at least three times in Gascoigne’s Droomme 
of Doomes day.* On p. 268 we read: “ For in hell ther is no re- 
demption. Therefore sinners shalbe gathered together into the 
jake & shalbe shut into prison.” There is nothing in the context 
to suggest that ‘lake’ means anything other than dungeon. On 
p. 391 it occurs twice: “ For what a thinge is it to be for ever 
enclosed in the pryson of hell, in the myddest of unquencheable 
fyre, in a moste fylthie stinckinge and lothesome lake,” etc.; “a 
lake full of all myserie, yea most brymfull of all desperation, trouble, 
crying, and howlyng, boylting, wth a most skalding fyre. etc.” 
The meaning in the first of these instances seem reasonably clear ; 
in the second, the words ‘ boiling’ and ‘ scalding’ perhaps suggest 
that Gascoigne is thinking of liquid fire, and hence of a lake of 
fire; yet in the same sentence he speaks of the souls as walking 
in midst of this fire, and of their being racked and tormented, so 
that the ‘lake’ is a place full of all sorts of torments, boiling and 
scalding fire being one of them. 

Even more satisfactory for our present purpose is a passage in 
Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, v, xliv: “which maketh some show 
of giving countenance to their error, who think that the faithful 


which departed this life before the coming of Christ, were never 
till then made partakers of joy, but remained all in that place 
which they term the ‘ Lake of the Fathers.’ ” 

There seems no reason, then, to suppose that Marlowe in Ldward 
II is using ‘ lake’ otherwise than as meaning a pit or underground 
dungeon, and a passage in Tamburlaine * may be quoted to confirm 
this view: 


And traueile hedlong to the lake of hell. 


WitittAmM DrInsmoreE Brices. 
Stanford University. 





Some DETAILS OF THE SONNET REVIVAL 


I 


Mr. G. F. Evans’s interesting discovery of a sonnet on Death 
published in 1735 (MLN, xxx1x, 184-85), should of course be 
considered in connection with Havens’s definitive treatment of the 
sonnet revival (The Influence of Milton on English Poetry, Cam- 
bridge, 1922, ch. xrx, especially 488-89, and Bibliography 1v), 


4The Glasse of Governement and Other Works, ed. Cunliffe, 1910. 
5 Pt. m, 3526. 
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where Gosse’s sweeping statement about the absolute dearth of 
sonnets from the Restoration to 1750 is completely refuted. Ha- 
vens pushes back the Petrarchan-Miltonic revival to 1738 (cf. p. 
489); the sonnet of 1735, if published as soon as written, must 
be about the last of the sporadic instances that precede the new 
development. 

II 


Bishop Percy is known to have written three Spenserian sonnets. 
Miss Rinaker (MLN., xxxv, 56-58) points out that one of these 
appeared in Lloyd’s St. James’s Magazine in 1764, as ‘ by the Rev. 
Mr. Thomas Piercy,’ with the title A Sonnet, After the manner of 
Spencer. Addressed to a Lady; and was afterwards included in 
Pearch’s Collection, under a different title. It may be added that 
this same sonnet had appeared already in the Universal Visiter 
and Memorialist, 1756, p. 240, signed ‘ P.’; and is thus contempo- 
raneous with that other sonnet of Percy’s which appears in Pearch’s 

770 edition, Miss Rinaker reports, under the caption Occasioned 
by Leaving B—R—N, July, 1755 (the place-name is B—X—N in 
the 1783 edition, 111, 298); but which was also published in the 
Universal Visiter, 1756, pp. 330-31, signed ‘ P.,’ with a somewhat 
different title: A Sonnet. Occasioned by leaving Bath, June 
3755. Addressed to the Misses H ... Thus Percy published 
these two trifles a good deal earlier than has been supposed. 


III 


Havens finds that ‘Thomas Edwards, “the real father of the 
eighteenth-century sonnet,” seems to have influenced directly only 
a small group of followers, Susannah Highmore, Hester Mulso 
Chapone, and William Mason. Edwards personally instructed and 
helped Miss Highmore in writing sonnets, as her Sonnet to T. 
Edwards, Esq., dated 1749, tells us (Rowland Freeman, Kentish 
Poets, Canterbury, 1821, 11, 285); and Edwards in return re- 
proached her for her diffidence in publishing (iid., 11, 384). 
Another member of this coterie was John Duncombe, who married 
Susannah Highmore. Duncombe wrote at least two sonnets, one 
To the Memory of Mrs. Leapor, published in the Poetical Maga- 
zine; or, The Muses Monthly Companion, 1764, p. 259; and one To 
Thomas Edwards, Esq., loc. cit., p. 260 (reprinted in Freeman, 11, 
579). The second is worth quoting as an early criticism of the 
sonnet cult, and as illustrating Edwards’s curious allegation that 
he worked primarily under the influence of Spenser (cf. Havens, 
493-94) : 

Though thro’ the paths that Ennius trod before 
Great Maro stray’d, he smooth’d the rugged way. 


No antique phrase obscur’d his courtly lay, 
No dross was blended with his sterling ore. 
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From Dryden’s polish’d strains old Chaucer’s lore 
Derives new lustre; pleas’d we there survey 
Each mist dispers’d that skreen’d his peerless ray, 
And at our fleeting language grieve no more. 
Why then dost thou, great Spenser’s genuine son, 
Too fondly emulous, that vestment wear, 
Which in Eliza’s court adorn’d thy sire? 
From sonnet’s durance freed, no longer shun 
The public paths; so shall each artless fair 
Seeing approve, and knowing thee admire. 


This is doubtless the “ Sonnet to Mr. Edwards, disapproving his 
imitation of the style of Spenser,” which Duncombe sent to Rich- 
ardson on August 16, 1754 (Correspondence of Samuel Richardson. 
London, 1804, 11, 294). “ Whether the author approves it or not,” 
wrote Duncombe, “it speaks my real thoughts.” Richardson 
prudently refused to send Edwards the sonnet (Jbid., 11, 297). 


Atan D. McK Itop. 
The Rice Institute. 





A ForGotten SoNNET OF LOPE DE VEGA 


For the next biographer of Lope some slight interest may attach 
to the following sonnet: 


De Lope De Vega Carpio, a Iuan Antonio / de Herrera Temifio / 


Soneto. 


La verde yedra al olmo antiguo asida, 
Con tantos laberintos la guarnece, 
Que sus estremos exceder parece, 
Siendo en sus verdes ramas sostenida. 


Tal, Iuan Antonio, vuestra tierna vida 

De vuestro padre entre los bragos crece, 

Que ya a su estremo, el de su ingenio ofrece 
Anticipada en el estar florida. 


O verdes afios bienauenturados, 
Que bien se ve que os tiene el docto Herrera 
Sobre las fuergas de su ingenio graue? 


Creced juntos los dos tan abracados, 
Que nunca la villana embidia fiera 
Tal yedra corte, ni tal olmo acabe. 


It occurs in a rare volume entitled: Lvsvs Purrit1az / IoANNIS 
Antonitt / DE Herrera TEMINO / Madritensis, in celebri Sal- 
manticensi / Academia vtriusque Iuris / studiosi / Liprt Tres / 
AD Puiuippum III. Hispa- / niarum & Indiarum Regem potentis- 
simum. / Anno 1599 / Cvm Privilegio / Madriti, Apud Ludoui- 
cum Sanchez. // 8°. 8; 54; 2 sheets. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional 
R. 10456. Cortina book-plate. 
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Lope’s verses, at the head of the little volume, are accompanied 
by four Latin epigrams, signed by the author’s father, Dr. Christo- 
pher Pérez de Herrera, well known as a seventeenth-century expert 
on mendicity,, Father Lud. de la Cerda, S. J., Hier. Ramirus, 
and Dr. Anton Daza of Madrigal, and by a Spanish sonnet of 
Alonzo de Salas Barbadillo. Lope, Daza, and Salas Barbadillo 
were all friends of the young man’s father, in whose honor all 
three at one time or another wrote commendatory poems.? 

Lope mentions the son in the Laurel de Apolo,’ and before that 
had spoken of him with particular friendliness in the Trezena 
Parte of his Comedias as of a man “ cuyas virtudes y letras conozco 
desde sus mas tiernos anos.”* Rodriguez Marin ® brings detailed 
information about this youthful prodigy, whom the Law snatched 
from Helicon. However, neither Rodriguez Marin nor Pérez 
Pastor appears to know the volume here described. As the former 
points out, D. Aureliano Fernandez-Guerra confused Juan Anto- 
nio de Herrera with a Sevillan of the same name, and Pérez Pastor, 
while once mentioning Joannes Antonius de Herrera Temifio in 
his index, does not know that he is one with the Juan Antonio de 
Herrera mentioned further on. It may be added that Lopez de 
Sedano, reprinting Herrera Temifio’s Epitafio a Celestina’ had 
already correctly guessed his identity. 


JosEPH E. GILLET. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





The Mirror of Knighthood 


. - “and that true Spanish story 
The Mirror of Knighthood, which I have read often, 
Read feelingly, nay more, I doe believe in it.” 


(Massinger, The Guardian, 1, 2) 


Since I have been put on the retired list, I was obliged to send 
my books to the Storage Rooms where they are of very difficult 
access. This will help to explain why I did not learn of Dr. Gray’s 
paper’ till today when the fifty-eighth volume of Shakespeare- 
Jahrbuch reached me. I am now jotting down a few words in reply 
to his criticisms. Dr. Becker’s claim that I did not know of Dorer’s 
paper while writing my ‘Probable Source’ is inconsistent with 


For more information on the father, and some details about the son, 
see the indices of Pérez Pastor, Bibliografia Madriletia, Madrid, 1891-1907. 

*Cf. Pérez Pastor, nrs. 592 and 1561. 

* Silva vu, BAAEE, xxxvm1, 214. 

‘Madrid, 1620, ap. Pérez Pastor, nr. 1704. 

* Pedro Espinosa, Madrid, 1907, 176 sqq. 

* Cf. nos. 592 and 677. 

™Parnaso espaiiol, Madrid, 1768-1778, Lx, 154, and ibid., Notas, p. xxv. 

* Modern Language Notes, xxxv, 321. 
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facts as I have shown elsewhere.? It is not clear to me why Dr. 
Gray does not mention the parallel to the Caliban subplot I re- 
printed a long time ago.* This paper can be easily understood 
without any knowledge of the Hungarian by combining Prof. Max 
Kaluza’s review of it* with the English text given in the paper 
itself. I called attention to a Spanish parallel to Stephano’s 
famous ride on a butt of sack® as far back as 1907 and treated 
later the same question with greater details.° In his Life of 
Shakespeare—which I have not at hand—Masefield speaks of a 
possibility of Shakespeare’s being indebted for the plot of the 
Tempest not only to the Fourth Chapter of the Winter Nights, 
but also to other chapters. It almost seems to me that he has 
borrowed this information from my paper in the Modern Language 
Notes just quoted, although he does not mention it. Dr. Gray 
duly joins his silence. Neither does he mention that I have shown 
that the story in the Mirrour of Knighthood to which I had paid 
the chief attention in my ‘ Probable Source’ was performed on 
the English stage under the name of ‘ The Knight in the Burning 
Rock ?* and that it had been alluded to by Beaumont and Fletcher.® 
Later on I succeeded in showing that another story from the 
Mirrour of Knighthood had been utilized by Massinger for his 
A Very Woman.® All references in my ‘ Probable Source’ are to 
the Clarendon Press edition of the Tempest. 


Worcester, Mass. JOSEPH DE PEROTT. 





A WIELAND QUOTATION By !! ©» TLEIST 


In an article entitled Goethes Amtmann und Kleists Dorfrichter 
published in the Jahrbuch der Kleist Gesellschaft for 1922, Fried- 
rich Michael enumerates a series of parallels (pp. 75-78) between 
statements of Kleist and those of Goethe and Schiller. In some 
instances there is almost literal reproduction on the part of Kleist, 
in others there is close correspondence of ideas. The author of the 
article cited above states that systematic attempts at comparison 
ought to reveal further similar relationships. I wish to point out 
a paragraph from Wieland which Kleist quoted at the age of fifteen, 
long before his personal acquaintance with the former. 

The passage referred to is taken from Wieland’s essay of the 


* Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, xt, 354, note. 

* Magyar Shakespeare-Téar, tv, 241. 

‘Zeitschrift fiir franzésischen und englischen Unterricht, x1v, 155. 
5 Modern Language Notes, xxtt, 77. 

®* Magyar Shakespeare-Tar, vu, 310. 

™ Revue Germanique, vit, 421. 

® Anglia, XxxIx, 201. 

® Germanisch-Romamische Monatsschrift, 1, 5. 
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year 1755 entitled Gesicht von einer Welt unschuldiger Menschen 
with the subtitle Hpisode aus einem nicht zu Stande gekommenen 
Werke From this writing Kleist quotes the following paragraph 
as a “Stammbucheintrag,”? dated at Potsdam in 1792: “ Ge- 
schépfe, die den Werth ihres Daseyns empfinden, die ins Ver- 
gangene froh zuriicksehen, das Gegenwirtige geniessen und in der 
Zukunft Himmel iiber Himmel in unbegrenzter Aussicht ent- 
decken; Menschen, die mit allgemeiner Freundschaft sich lieben, 
deren Gliick durch das Gliick ihrer Nebengeschépfe vervielfacht 
wird; die in der Vollkommenheit unaufhérlich wachsen — 0, wie 
selig sind sie! ” 

This passage is quoted by Kleist without naming its author and 
with but slight variations. In addition to three minor changes 
in punctuation Kleist writes Dasein instead of Daseyn, zuriick- 
blicken for zuriicksehen, and places the reflexive pronoun sich 
after the relative pronoun die instead of before the verb lieben. 
The passage cited is of real significance since it embodies such 
ideas as eudemonism and human perfectibility which are outstand- 
ing factors in Kleist’s early philosophy of life. 


Ohio Wesleyan University. JOHN C. BLANKENAGEL. 





Is THE SPANISH Romance ALWAYS QUATERNARY? 


In his edition of La Estrella de Sevilla M. Foulché-Delbose lays 
down the principle that the romance verse is invariably quaternary 
in its structure, and proceeds to reconstruct the play on this basis. 
The same principle is applied to Amar sin saber a quién in his 
review of the edition of this play published by Henry Holt and 
Company. This assumption on the part of M. Foulché-Delbosc 
seems to have met with approval, as we find a highly commendatory 
review of this edition of La Estrella, and this method of recon- 
struction in particular, in a recent number of the Zeitschrift fur 
romanische Philologie. ‘The reviewer even suggests a slight im- 
provement upon the technique of its application. Before this 
supposed principle becomes too venerable to be attacked, it would 
seem wise to inquire what are its foundations, particularly as 
regards the facts available in the form of autograph manuscripts. 

On examining some of the autographs themselves and critical 
editions of some others, we find the facts to be as follows. 

In El Cuerdo Loco there are in all four passages composed in 
romance verse, and these are all quaternary. This play is dated 
1602. Hl Bastardo Mudarra, dated 1612, shows nine romance 


10. M. Wielands simmtliche Werke. Leipzig, Gischen, 1857, xxix, 79. 
*H. v. Kleists Werke, Leipzig und Wien. Bibliographisches Institut, 
1904-1905, v, 442. 
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passages, two of which are not quaternary. La Dama Boba, dated 
1613, has seven passages in romance, three of which are not in 
quatrains. El Brasil Restituido, the date of which is 1625, con- 
tains seven passages in romance, only two of which are quaternary. 
In fact, two passages contain an odd number of lines. Sin secreto 
no hay amor has eleven romance sequences, two of which are not 
quaternary. 

The foregoing facts should be sufficient to prove that the romance 
verse, at least as it was used by Lope de Vega, is not recessarily 
grouped or counted in quatrains, and consequently we cannot 
accept any suggested emendations based on this assumption only. 


McMaster University. B. F. SwWEDELIvs. 





BRIEF MENTION 


Volumes v and vi of Harvard Studies in Romance Languages 
have recently appeared. The former is La Comédie de meurs en 
France au dix-neuviéme siécle, tome I, de Picard a Scribe, by Louis 
Allard, 1923; the latter, Hugéne Scribe and the French Theatre, 
1815-1860, by N. C. Arvin, 1924. Professor Allard’s book is of un- 
usual importance. It finally disposes of the theory, already attacked 
elsewhere, that the comédie de meurs, like some lost river, plunged 
underground after Sedaine to emerge only with Augier and Dumas 
fils. He brings out particularly the importance of Picard as their 
forerunner. Etienne is also shown to have been of considerable 
importance. Not only has A. read exhaustively in this somewhat 
arid period, but he has studied with great care the manners of 
French society at the beginning of the last century, so that he can 
speak with authority as to whether or not the subjects of his study 
are really comédies de meurs. In his introduction he runs through 
the eighteenth century comedy between 1715 and 1789 and finds 
genuine studies of manners only in “l’Ecole des bourgeois de 
iabbé d’Allainville, peut-étre dans un acte, le Cercle de Poinsinet, 
dans le répertoire de la Foire, et dans les courtes esquisses que sont 
les Proverbes de Carmontelle.” He might have enlarged upon this 
statement had he utilized an article of Paul Chapponiére in R. H. 
L., XX (1913), 828-844. He brings his study down to 1815, which 
enables him to indicate all that is characteristic in the plays of 
Picard. His second volume, which must include a study of Scribe, 
will be awaited with interest. 

There remains need for such a work in spite of Dr. Arvin’s pub- 
lication, for the latter makes a general study of Scribe rather than 
a snecial one of his contribution to the comedy of manners. Every- 
body talks of Scribe, but few have waded through him as patiently 
as Dr. Arvin. His book will certainly prove helpful to those who 
would know more of this prolific writer. After a biographical 
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chapter, he treats in succession the comédies-vaudevilles, comedies 
and dramas, opéras comiques and operas. A valuable appendix 
gives a list of Scribe’s plays. ‘There is also a bibliographical ap- 
pendix and an accurate index. It is unfortunate that the author 
has not used Professor Allard’s book, which would have given him 
suggestions for Scribe’s background. Possibly it was not available 
when he wrote, but the same explanation can hardly be given for 
the absence of reference to Paul Bonnefon’s Scribe sous la mon- 
archie de Juillet d'aprés des documents inédits (Rk. H. L., XXvit1 
(1921), 60-99, 241-260), in which he publishes many of the drama- 
tist’s letters, accompanied by a biographical sketch that does not 
always agree with that given by Dr. Arvin. 
H. ©. L. 





The Country Wife and The Plain-Dealer, by William Wycherley. 
Edited by George B. Churchill (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 
1924). When Macaulay in 1862 thundered against Leigh Hunt’s 
Dramatists of the Restoration, he made it clear that the nefarious 
crew, of whom Wycherley was by all odds the worst, should have 
no place in the mid-Victorian home. The plays were bad and ipso 
facto the authors were bad, especially Wycherley. The chief wit- 
ness on the side of the prosecution was, of all persons, Pope, and 
the offences were that Wycherley lied to give the appearance of 
precociousness, one of Pope’s specialties, and that he married ten 
days before his death merely to injure his nephew. To Macaulay 
he was “a lecherous and spiteful old man, dying as shamefully as 
he had lived.” Palmer in his Comedy of Manners has restored 
Wycherley to decency at the expense of Pope and Macaulay and 
with Ward in the Mermaid edition has given him his proper place 
both as a man and a dramatist. In fact we are coming to regard 
Wycherley very much as his reputable contemporaries did. This 
is made clear in what we may regard as the definitive edition in 
the Belles Lettres series of The Country Wife and The Plain- 
Dealer, which in a brief but very concise biography presents the 
facts of his life without bias and in the Introduction accords him 
his place in the development of English dramatic literature. The 
Introduction is concerned chiefly with establishing as accurately 
as possible the dates of the plays, about which Pope bore false 
or untrue testimony, and the relation of the two edited plays to 
their sources. The facts that Macaulay revealed about the alleged 
dates are admitted but without the reflections on Wycherley’s char- 
acter that Macaulay cherished. In his discussion of the sources 
Churchill brings out admirably the difference between the French 
and the English plays and shows the distinct individuality of the 
latter whether it be to their credit or their discredit in art and 
morals. So thorough is this discussion that there is little need of 
further criticism on the part of the editor. Wycherley is given his 
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place as a drastic critic of his contemporaries, which is his reason 
for being, and his faults like his lack of humour and his revolting 
license belong to him as a dramatist of an age that knew not re- 
straint. It is curious that neither in the Introduction nor in the 
Bibliography is there any mention of Palmer’s Comedy of Man- 


ners (1913). 
J. W. T. 





The Wisdom of Balzac. By Harry Rickel. New York and Lon- 
don. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. Pp. xiv, 352.) Did Balzac 
have in politics and in ethics, in art and in literature certain 
opinions arrétées? This is the problem which Mr. Rickel would 
present by making a collection of the novelist’s maxims and group- 
ing them under the cover of one volume. The compilation is 
marred by several faults which detract considerably from its value 
and interest. ‘The least serious is perhaps the undue amount of 
space allowed to aphorisms and pensées extracted from the novels, 
while the barest page is given to that most important document, 
the Avant-propos to the Comédie humaine ; some four pages to the 
Lettres a4 Vétrangére—why do we persist in rendering this in Eng- 
lish by “ Letters to a Stranger? ”—and, finally, less than a dozen 
pages to the remainder of his vast correspondence and miscella- 
neous criticisms. Mr. Rickel’s grouping of these excerpts has been 
unfortunate, for he has arranged them by novels, each work sepa- 
rately. It would be a useful thing to have them classified accord- 
ing to subject, so that one might seé at a glance what were Balzac’s 
opinions on literature or love, on marriage or Napoleon. Mr. 
Rickel’s index may partially overcome this fault, but more serious 
still is the fact that he does not discriminate between Balzac’s own 
personal opinions and those which he puts into the mouths of his 
characters. Vautrin and Gobseck, no doubt, are clever moralists, 
yet neither may be called a mouthpiece of Balzac. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that the wife of the novelist made 
this very objection to Barbey d’Aurevilly’s collection of the 
Mazximes et pensées de H. de Balzac, the publication of which was 
halted by her in 1856. 

We agree with the author of Mr. Rickel’s preface and with Bar- 
bey d’Aurevilly, who said the same thing nearly seventy years ago, 
that Balzac is a thinker of great vigor. Mr. Rickel has unfortu- 
nately done little to make us feel this; and Alphonse Pagés’ little 
volume, published in 1866 under the modest title of Balzac moral- 
iste, still remains the most convincing proof of this fact. 

The chief attraction of the Wisdom of Balzac consists in: 
1) the reproduction of a Rodin study of Balzac, page 86; 2) the 
reproduction of a bust of Madame Hanska by Bartolini, page 324 
—two inconographic souvenirs rarely seen in Balzac libraries. 


W. 8. H. 





